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THE FOREIGN POLICY OF MR. LIAQUAT ALI KHAN! 
K. Sarwar Hasan 


On Ocober 16, 1951, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, Prime Minister of Pakis- 
ian, was shot dead at Rawalpindi. Just three years earlier, when Pakistan 
lost its hero and founder, Mohammad Ali Jinnah, his mantle fell on Liaquat 
Ali Khan. Under his leadership, the nation not only sustained itself, but also 
gained in strength and stature. To him goes the credit of consolidating 
Pakistan, giving it stability at home and a reputation abroad that has been 
the envy of all Asia. Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan’s death was certainly a greater 
shock to the country than was Mr. Jinnah’s. For Mr. Jinnah was ailing 
and had already passed the span of three score and ten. Mr. Liaquat Ali 
Khan wasstill in his middle fifties and was murdered. This was horrifying. 
When Mr. Jinnah died, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, as Prime Minister, was in 
effective control of the affairs of the nation. When Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan 
died, there was no one at all marked out in the public mind to succeed 
him. However, the same night the dead body was flown to the capital. The 
next day, after the burial, it was announced that the veteran Khwaja 
Nazimuddin had agreed to step down from the office of Governor-General 
and become Prime Minister. The crisis lasted only a day. ‘Never 
before,” said a western diplomat posted at Lahore, “did I see a nation take 
so great calamity with so little panic, uneasiness or dislocation.... 
In fact, till today I could never have believed that an Asian nation could 
have the nerve and stamina to stand up to such a disaster with sucha _ will 
and calmness.”2 


There was no department of Pakistan’s affairs in which Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan did not play a conspicuous and often a decisive role. This is 
particularly true of foreign affairs. In all countries, foreign policy is the 
special responsibility of the head of the administration. In the United 
Kingdom this is true not only when the Prime Minister himself holds the 
portfolio of foreign affairs, as did Mr. Ramsay Macdonald in his first 
government, but also when another person is the foreign minister. The 
extent to which a Prime Minister takes responsibility for foreign policy 


1 An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute ‘on November 9, 1951. 
2 Dawn, October 18, 1951. : 
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depends sometimes on his personality; atothers on the gravity of the issues 
involved in that policy. Thus we see that in Britain after the first world war, 
although the foreign affairs portfolio was held by Lord Curzon, it was said 
that Mr. Lloyd George was his own foreign minister. In Mr. Neville 
Chamberlain’s administration, Lord Halifax was foreign minister ; but 
Mr. Chamberlain himself conducted the fateful negotiations with Hitler. 
In the United States, the Secretary of State is in charge of foreign affairs. 
But in matters of high policy, the lead is given and decisions are always 
taken by the President himself. Indeed, Lincoln once went tothe extent of 
saying, “I am my own Secretary of State.”” When Pakistan was estab- 
lished and Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan became Prime Minister, he kept the 
foreign affairs portfolio in his own hands. But even after it was 
taken over, in January 1948, by the brilliant and seasoned Muhammad 
Zafrulla Khan, the most important problems of foreign policy continued 
to be dealt with, either wholly or in varying degrees, by the Prime Minis- 
ter. One of the reasons for it, of course, was that Chaudhri Zafrulla 
Khan had to be away a great deal with the Security Council, which 
was seized with the Kashmir case. Vital issues, such as were involved in 
relations with India or with the Commonwealth, were, in the main, 
handled by the Prime Minister, who occasionally took a hand in 
the Kashmir question also. 


Before I examine Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan’s foreign policy, | want to 
attempt an answer to the question—to what extent did he possess those 
qualities that go to make a successful foreign minister? In my opinion 
he certainly had the most important of those qualities. He was born ina 
wealthy conservative family. Buthewasnot hindered, as many of his con- 
temporaries were, either by the wealth or the conservativeness of his 
family from receiving a good education, in fact the very best. He went 
to Aligarh and then to Oxford, where he took a degree and was called to 
the English Bar. But he decided not to practise as a lawyer, nor to take 
service under the foreign government. He knew that there was no need 
for him to work for a living. So he chose politics for a career. And 
in politics he refused to be bought by any party. If he had chosen to 
side with the British or the Congress, he would have been metamor- 
phosed Jong ago into a most important man. But he resisted that 
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temptation. For 15 years he was active in “mild politics’. Then came 
the new and vigorous phase of the Muslim movement for self-preservation, 
culminating in the demand for Pakistan. It found Liaquat Ali 
Khan in its forefront. There were in this movement older and more 
tried politicians, men who were more talented, men who had greater 
contact with the masses, or who were more eloquent as orators. Why 
then did Mr. Jinnah choose Liaquat Ali Khan to be his principal lieutenant ? 
The answer is simple. There was none more dependable personally or 
reliable politically, none who was more straightforward or more incorrup- 
tible or more self-effacing in following settled policies than him, Mr. 
Jinnah judged him by these virtues and, when Pakistan was established, 
appointed him his Prime Minister. Thus, when Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan 
discussed the problems of Pakistan with foreign diplomats and statesmen, 
they knew that they were talking to a man whose sincrerity and integrity 
were above reproach, aman who could not be shaken in his loyalties. 
While the interests of Pakistan came first with Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan 
he was not unconscious of wider responsibilities or unaware of 
the interplay of world forces. Of these he hada full appreciation. 
Indeed, he was an internationalist, rather than a nationalist. Culturally 
he was a Muslim ; but he had essentially a cosmopolitan outlook on life. 
He could feel at home with all people in every country. An admirable 
trait in a foreign minister. The fact that he had received high education 
at a foreign university, and that one of the greatest in the world, gave 
him the self-confidence and the intellectual stature needed to enable one 
in his position to talk, at least on a footing of equality, with the leaders 
of the world. 


Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan did not have that vast fund of words that Chau- 
dhri Zafrulla Khancommands. He was not outstandingly accomplished 
as a platform orator, either in Urdu or in English. Nevertheless, his 
speeches at public meetings were effective, because of his sincerity, his clarity 
of thought and his capacity for assessing and interpreting the feelings of 
the masses. He was a highly successful debater in parliament. However 
it was in across-the-table discussion and in negotiation that he excelled. 
He had sound commonsense, a sense of humour and, what is even more 
valuable in a negotiator, patience. Zeal in a diplomat, said a famous 
European statesman, is a vice next only to treachery in reprehensibleness. 
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There was no zeal, in that sense, in Liaquat Ali Khan the diplomat. He 
was all restraint, speaking in a homely, earnest way. His voice would 


rise sometimes, but never his temper. 


The late Prime Minister never put on airs, never tried to give the im- 
pression that he was playing an “‘historic role”, never posed for posterity. 
He sufferred from no complexes. He was a natural man, at peace with 
himself and the world. He could make his visitors and guests feel per- 
fectly at home and effortlessly give them all his attention. Habituated to 
good living, he was an excellent host and on all occasions his manners 
were perfect. 

In a statement issued on the morrow of the establishment of Pakistan, 
Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan proclaimed to the world the position which he in- 
tended Pakistan should take in international affairs. He said, “I wish it 
to be clearly known abroad that Pakistan starts on its career without any 
narrow and special commitments and without any prejudices in the in- 
ternational sphere.” He added that in his view there was enough room 
in the world for rival ideologies. What shape his foreign policy would 
have taken had Pakistan not got involved, as she did, in a series of grave 
disputes with India, if she had not come to depend upon the United 
Nations for the solution of the Kashmir problem, it is difficult to say. 
But it is my belief that but for her entanglements with India, Pakistan, 
under his leadership, would have played a more effective part than any 
Asian nation has been able to do, in neutralising the tension between 
the two blocs. And that would have been a blessing for both of them and 
for the world. 


As will be seen later, our policy was in some instances pro-West. 
Nevertheless, right until the end, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan believed in, 
and tried to follow, an independent foreign policy. Speaking at 
Gujranwala, on March 9, 1951, he said that Pakistan was not 
tied to the apron strings of the Anglo-American bloc, nor was she a 
camp-follower of the Communist bloc. Pakistan, he maintained, 
had all along been uninfluenced by the inter-bloc struggle going on 
in the world and had supported the cause which it considered to be 


just. He claimed that it was on this principle that Pakistan had voted in 
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the United Nations sometimes with the Western bloc, at others with the 
communists. He stated the pitiless truth when he declared that Pakis- 
tan had received no help or assistance from any country of the world and 
whatever she had achieved was due to her own efforts and resources. 
Consequently there was no question of our being subservient to any Power 
in matters of foreign policy. He maintained that there was no inconsis- 
tency between the membership of the Commonwealth and an independent 
foreign policy. As evidence of it, he cited Pakistan’s refusal to devalue her 
currency. In her diplomatic relations, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan pointed out, 
Pakistan was not swayed by the fact that a particular country was a com- 
munist state or a capitalist state. He was obviously referring to our 
recognition of, and establishment of diplomatic relations with, the new 
regime in China. He could also have pointed to the fact that Pakistan 
had trade relations with communist countries and had abstained from 
voting on the United States resolution in the General Assembly for imposing 
an embargo on trade with China. 


He was not a communist. He once publicly claimed that there was 
more freedom in Pakistan than in Russia. Buyt he could have had no 
antipathy towards the Soviet Union, merely on the score that it had abo- 
lished what we call the zamindari system. He was alive to the evils of 
that system in backward communities such as ours. He was alive to the 
fact that if in the present circumstances this system continued without 
drastic reform, it would be a danger to the state. Addressing the members 
of the Punjab Assembly Muslim League Party on April 3, 1951, he said 
“that the zamindars must quickly adjust their outlook on pressing 
agrarian problems of the country in accordance with the requirements 
of the time. They should not hold back today what the people would 
seize from them by force tomorrow.” 


He was a believer in Islamic social justice. Fundamentally Islam is 
anti-feudal and its tendency is to prevent accumulation of wealth in the 
hands of a few. So naturally he had no sympathy with landlordism or 
with capitalism. 


But the statesman that he was, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan was not a doc- 
trainaire politician. He was a realist, whose aim was to raise the living 
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standards of the poverty stricken masses of his people. This could only 
be done through large scale ecosomic development, for which there was 
neither capital, nor plant, nor technical skill in Pakistan. These could 
only come from the West. So that he was actually dependent upon the 
West for the vital economic needs of the country, as he was dependent upon 
it for the solution of the Kashmir problem through the United Nations. 
Hence his visit to the United States, which was of such tremendous publi- 
city value to Pakistan and the speeches that he made there. But he was no 
opportunist. He noted the gigantic developments that had taken place 
on the North American continent and the political achievements of its peo- 
ples. He would have liked to have seen some of those developments in 
Pakistan. But he would certainly have sought to so control capitalism in 
Pakistan that it would have worked to improve the lot of the poor rather 
than make the rich richer. He stood for a progressive social policy and 
believed in radical reforms within the framework of a democratic society. 


There was great enthusiasm in Pakistan for Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan’s 
projected visit to Russia. He had to postpone it—in effect—to abandon 
it and instead go to the United States, only on account of the priorities 
that have been mentioned above. Like most Pakistanis, he could not 
but have desired to have the best of relations with our neighbour, 
the Soviet Union. But it must have been painfu! to him that this sentiment 
was not reciprocated. On the Kashmir question, the Soviet Union has, 
in the Security Council, consistently abstained and only once did its re- 
presentative express an opinion ; and that was not favourable to Pakistan. 
The Soviet journals too have published articles that are far from com- 


plimentary or friendly to this country. 


On Korea, initially Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan supported United Nations’ 
action on the ground that North Korea was the aggressor. Later, he 
pleaded for the localisation of fighting and observed, “I think it would be 
wrong to start on the presumption that Communist China does not want 
peace.”! Subsequently he condemned the United States resolution brand- 
ing Red China as an aggressor, characterised it as a serious threat to peace 
and regretted that the 12 Arab-Asian nations’ resolution for exploring the 





1 Dawn, December 8, ‘1950. 
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aneans of bringing about a cease-fire in Korea and getting other Far 
Eastern questions settled had been defeated.! 


It was originally the policy of Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan’s Government 
that the peace treaty with Japan should be signed by the Peking Govern- 
ment to which we had accorded recognition. But that Government was 
not even invited to the San Francisco Conference, and Pakistan along 
with most members of the United Nations signed the treaty, even though 
Peking did not. This course was no doubt dictated by a desire to avoid 
getting involved in complications, for Pakistan single-handed already had 
quite enough of them to face. 


About the Commonwealth Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan was not enthusias- 
tic. This was no doubt due to the callousness displayed by the Common- 
wealth statesmen towards us, in the initial and even the later stages 
of our career as a nation. Nevertheless, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan was not 
unmindful of the potentialities for good possessed by the Commonwealth 
organisation. . Addressing the Canadian Parliament on May 31, 1950,- he 
said : “In the uneasy, apprehensive world of today, such a large group of 
nations with so much identity in their declared aims should be a heartening 
spectacle to mankind. No practical person would therefore wish wantonly 
for its disintegration.” But during the four years that he was Prime Minis- 
ter he gave no indication of what in his opinion should be the final shape 
of Pakistan’s relationship with the Commonwealth. All that he said was: 
‘Now there are three courses open to Pakistan. Firstly, to continue its 
existing relations with the Commonwealth ; secondly, to reshape its con- 
stitutional relations with the Commonwealth in the same way as India 
has done ; and thirdly, that it may severe all connections with the Com- 
monwealth. The Constituent Assembly of Pakistan, which is drafting 
the future constitution of our country, is fully competent to adopt any of 
the three courses stated above.” 


However, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan made history in Commonwealth 
relations. He refused to attend the Commonwealth Prime Ministers’ 


Conference in January this year unless he was given in advance an 








! Dawn, February 8, 1951. 
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assurance that the Conference would discuss the Kashmir question. The 
theory hitherto held was that the Commonwealth as such could do no- 
thing about intra-Commonwealth disputes, and that these should be settled 
either by direct negotiation between the parties concerned or through the 
United Nations. This was the officially held view, supported by the aca- 
demic theoreticians of the Commonwealth. The origin of this theory 
obviously was that the members of the Commonwealth knew that India 
was in the wrong in the Kashmir dispute and they did not wish to be put 
in the position of demonstrating it. They did not care what happened to 
Pakistan or even to India, so long as they had both tied to them. Mr. 
Liaquat Ali Khan squarely put a large share of the blame for the failure 
of the United Nations to solve the Kashmir question on the the United 
States and Britain and said, “I shall be prepared to go, if I find that the 
Prime Ministers are willing todeal collectively with the Kashmir problem— 
to see what they can do”. To the talks on Commonwealth defence, he 
indicated he had no useful contribution to make. So the Conference began 
in London without Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan being present at it. When they 
discovered that he was not bluffing, they gave the assurances he had asked 
for and he went over and joined the Conference. Formally or informally, 
the Kashmir dispute was taken up. Three Commonwealth Prime Ministers 
proposed to Pandit Nehru eminently reasonable suggestions for the re- 
solution of the dispute, which, of course, he rejected. This series of trans- 
actions did more than anything else to focus attention in the Common- 
wealth countries on the gravity of the Kashmir problem, the justice of 
Pakistan’s stand and the Indian Prime Minister’s truculent unreasonable- 
ness in respect of it. 

The general objectives of Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan’s foreign policy 
were of course the establishment of world peace, the pacific settlement 
of all international disputes and the improvement of the circumstances of 
the the human race. For these purposes he believed in full cooperation 
with the United Nations. Pakistan has been a faithful member of the 
United Nations and has played her part in the General Assembly. She has 
been elected to the Economic and Social Council and occupies various 
positions in the specialised agencies of the United Nations. She is serving 
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or has served on the Balkans Commission, the Eritrean Commission, the 


Libyan Commission, Korean Commission and the Peace Observation 
Commission, to name only a few. 


Apart from international cooperation within the framework of the 
United Nations, it was Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan’s aim that Pakistan should 
have friendly relations with all the countries of the world and brotherly 
relations with the Muslim countries. Under his inspiration, every effort 
was made to protect and advance the interests of the Muslim countries. 
I'rue the battle in the United Nations to save Palestine from being 
handed over to international Jewry was lost. But Pakistan, then only a 
few months old, emerged from it the recognized champion of Muslim 
interests throughout the world. Pakistan did her best in support of 
Indonesia’s independence. When it was achieved Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan 
sent a warm message of congratulations to the Indonesian nation and to 
celebrate the occasion there was a public holiday throughout Pakistan. 
Then there were Libya, Eritrea and Italian Somaliland. Chaudhri 
Zafrulla Khan has striven for their independence with all his forensic 
eloquence and adroitness. 


Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan personally came and gave his blessings to the 
International Islamic Economic Conference and the World Muslim Con- 
ference, or the Motamer, as it is called. The late Prime Minister paid 
visits to Egypt, Syria, Iraq and Iran and was enthusiastically received by 
their peoples. At his invitation, in the spring of 1950, the Shah cf Iran 
came to Pakistan and made an extensive tour of the country. It was a 
big event in Pakistan, all classes of people joining in giving him a welcome 
such as the ruler of one country rarely receives in another. Mr. Liaquat 
Ali Khan also had plans for an early visit to Indonesia. When the tragic 
news of his death reached those countries, they were thrown into grief, 
their leaders and journals declaring that the loss was not of Pakistan only 
but of the entire Muslim world. 


In advocating close and active association between the Muslim 
nations, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan was not only following a policy that ref- 
lected the sentiments of his people but also one that was politically sound. 
On the one hand these nations have no disinterested friends among the 
Powers and ought therefore to be friendly with each other. On the other 
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hand they have so much in common that they could be a naturally 
coherent force, which should not only help in the safeguarding of their 
own interests but also contribute to world stability. This policy has 
certainly made an impression in the Muslim world and won its good- 
will for Pakistan, as is clear at least from the fact that India has failed 
in her efforts to establish herself in the Middle East. These efforts failed 
because of India’s known hostility to Pakistan. 


It must, however, be pointed out that on the concrete matters in issue 
between Iran and Britain and between Egypt and Britain, there were no 
categorical declarations of policy by Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan’s Government. 
No doubt, that Government must have represented to the British Govern- 
ment through diplomatic channels on which side the sympathies of our 
people lay. It may be that diplomatic representations are more effective 
than public declarations. The same applies to the question of the free- 
dom of Malaya. 


Pakistan’s policy about Afghanistan has been one of restraint in the 
face of grave and continuous provocation. Indeed this policy has been so 
restrained as to give the impression that Pakistan was weak. Following 
the traditional British policy Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan ought to have 
resorted to the argument of force. But he refrained from using that 
argument. He took no retaliatory steps. On Afghanistan’s persistently 
refusing to be reasonable, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan could have made her see 
reason, at least, by stopping Afghanistan’s trade passing through Pakistan, 
which in effect is all her trade, thus denying her vitally needed supplies. 
But he chose not to do so, undoubtedly, because he did not want 
instability in that country. 


.Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan was in favour of self-government for all subject 
peoples, irrespective of their race or religion. But with this principle, 
Pakistan’s policy in Indo-China was apparently inconsistent.. The 
official explanation of it is that there are in that area-two indigenous 
factions contending for power. Pakistan cannot side with the one 
against the other, and that she would accord recognition to whichever 
of them succeeds in establishing its government over the whole country, 
as recognition was accorded to the Communist regime of China, after its 
ouster of Chiang Kai-shek. 
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+ However Pakistan enjoys in South East Asia a measure of respect 
that is eminently satisfactory to Pakistanis. And this in spite of the 
fact that sufficient diplomatic attention was not paid to this region. 
Its people are no doubt impressed with the manner, at once business~ 
like and morally correct, in which Pakistan has conducted her affairs, 
and her internal stability. They know that she has no expansionist 
ambitions and is a genuine friend of the weaker nations. Her relations 
with Burma and Ceylon, in which there could easily have been difficulties, 
have throughout been cordial. There is no doubt that this is largely due 
to Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan’s personality. 


As has already been pointed out, the Kashmir question was handled 
in the United Nations, so far as Pakistan was concerned, by her Foreign 
Minister Zafrulla Khan who has also been generally responsible for the 
detailed negotiations with the United Nations Commission and represen- 
tatives. However, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan stepped in whenever the Foreign 
Minister was abroad or matters of special importance were under discus- 
sion. In respect of Kashmir, Pakistan has depended entirely upon the justice 
of her case and upon convincing all concerned of it. There has been little 
attempt at manoeuvring or applying diplomatic pressure, except, as has been 
noticed above, to have the question discussed by the Commonwealth Prime 
Ministers. Pakistan’s attitude has been characterised by high moral rectitude 
and strict adherence to the Charter of the United Nations. She has agreed 
to everything that has been proposed by or on behalf of the Security Coun- 
cil. She has refrained from resorting to diplomatic tactics. One could 
suggest some such tactics. Perhaps our policy makers themselves, under 
the leadership of Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, thought of such tactics and, seeing 
no scope or moral justification for them, rejected them. But about all this 
we: know. nothing. 


While there are no apparent obscurities about the Kashmir case, since 
it went to the Security Council, the same could not be said of its earlier 
stages. In this context a good many questions occur to the minds of 
students of international affairs and Pakistan affairs. Quite a few foreign- 
ers, who have come to see me, have asked me why, when partition was 
decided on, a final arrangement was not come to about the disposal of the 
states generally, or at least Kashmir. For it must have been obvious that 
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the formula, by which British sovereignty over the states was to lapse, and 
they were to have the right of acceding either to India or Pakistan or of 
remaining independent, would not work smoothly. I have no doubt that 
there must have been weighty considerations for retaining in the partition 
scheme of 1947 this vestige of the Cabinet Mission Plan of 1946. Again 
why, after partition, were more energetic steps not taken to prevent Kash- 
mir from falling into Indian hands? It is a fact that well before the Maha- 
raja “acceded” to India there was mass killing of Muslims in the state and 
there was the revolt in Poonch. These had serious repercussions in Pakis- 
tan, entitling Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan to intervene. Why did he not act boldly 
and effectively ? True, we were then faced with the situation created by the 
massacre of Muslims in the Indian Punjab and the problem of refugees. 
It is also true that we did not then have a properly equipped central 
organisation, civil or military. Perhaps in these facts lies the explanation 
that we are seeking. 


I now come to Indo-Pakistan relations, which were more or less the 
exclusive sphere of Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan and which he handled with 
all the consummate skill and the determination of a great patriotic states- 
man and an accomplished diplomat. Ever since the establishment of our 
new state, relations with India, consistently unpleasant, have overshadowed 
all aspects of our affairs, internal and external, political and economic. 
A detailed consideration of these would require at least one full size 
book; and I wish such a book were written. Here we can only notice the 
principal developments which Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan was called upon 
to face. 


The trouble between India and Pakistan actually began even before 
they were established as free and independent nations. For the first 35 
years of his political life, i.e., until he adopted the creed of Pakistan, 
it was the endeavour of Mr. Jinnah that while India should be free, Muslims 
living in it should have the assurance that they would not be discriminated 
against on the ground of their religion. In other words, he was seeking a 
modus vivendi for the Muslims of the subcontinent. To hasten its freedom, 
he was willing to accept any scheme that would assure its Muslim inhabi- 
tants that their religion, culture, language and political and economic rights 
would be safeguarded. That explains why more than once he offered to do 
away with separate electorates for the Muslims and settle with the Congress 
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on the basis of joint electorates, provided it agreed to other effective safe- 
guards for the Muslims. That explains too why he offered to shelve Pakistan 
and accept the three-tier plan of the British Cabinet Mission. But the one 
thing that no Hindu party would agree to was a modus vivendi for the 
Muslims. More than anything else, they wanted the Muslim community 
to come unconditionally into a free India, in effect, to be completely at 
the mercy of its vast Hindu majority. And yet the very people who 
rejected Mr. Jinnah’s repeated offers of a settlement on the basis of joint 
electorates and the British Cabinet Mission Plan of 1946, agreed to parti- 
tion and the establishment of a separate Muslim sovereign state. Why did 
they do this most amazing thing ? They genuinely believed that the new 
state would collapse—they were convinced it would not be economically 
viable and that the Muslims had no administrative capacity. And when 
it collapsed, they thought, they would have the Muslims of Pakistan as well 
as those of residuary India in the bag! It was their hope that it would 
collapse by itself and it was their plan to assist it to collapse. Indeed they 
did everything to bring about its collapse. But it did not collapse. 
There was no financial breakdown ; and the Muslims showed that they 
knew how to run a state and had the right kind of spirit for it. Neverthe- 
less efforts have continued in India to create every conceivable difficulty fo: 
Pakistan and to endanger its existence. One of these efforts was and has 
been the persecution of Indian Muslims, so that they are compelled to 
migrate in vast numbers to and create for Pakistan psychological, financial 
and administrative problems of an unbearable character. 


About the beginning of 1950, the persecution of Muslims, particularly 
in West Bengal, developed to an alarming extent. The situation, 
horrible in itself, might, it was feared, lead to a refugee movement. 
comparable with that which had flooded West Pakistan soon after the 
establishment of our new state, threatening its very existence. Indeed. 
during the period February 17, 1950 to March 31, 1950, 478,816 Muslims 
migrated from West Bengal in India to East Pakistan. In the face of grave 
provocation, the Government and people of West Pakistan kept their 
heads cool. The incidents that took place on our side of the border were 
in significant compared to what happened in India. Concomitantly with 
the killing, looting and driving away of Muslims, there was a raging agita- 
tion in India for the invasion and annexation of Pakistan. It was clear that 
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the situation had really been manufactured with the object of providing 
an excuse for invading Pakistan, as Hyderabad and. Junagarh had_ been 
invaded. On the other hand, the position of. Indian Muslims: had 
deteriorated to such an extent that something had to be done about it at 
once. As Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan said : “For large numbers of them the 
future holds nothing but perpetual fear and misery; when the day -dawns 
they do not know what their fate would be at its end ; when the sun 
sets they do not know whether they will live to see another day”’.!_ Pocket- 
ing his pride, our late Prime Minister decided to go to Delhi and confer 
with Pandit Nehru. From this Conference, emerged what is known as the 
Liaquat-Nehru Pact or the Delhi Agreement of April 8, 1950. By this 
Agreement the two Governments undertook to safeguard the fundamental 
political, cultural, and economic rights of the members of the minority 
communities in their respective countries. There were also provisions 
for preventing offences against their persons, property and religion and for 
punishing persons who committed or instigated such offences and for 
preventing propaganda against the territorial integrity of either state and for 
taking prompt action against individuals and organisations responsible 
for such propaganda. Refugees who returned to their homes were. to be 
given back their property and otherwise helped in rehabilitation. Such 
were the principal provisions of the Agreement that Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan 
entered into with Pandit Nehru. Its immediate effect was to ease. the 
tension between the two countries, tension that might easily have led. to 
developments disastrous to both of them. 


But the Liaquat-Nehru Pact did not succeed as it ought to have 
succeeded. There were two reasons for it. In the first place, the dispute 
about Kashmir and the other disputes between India and Pakistan were 
still unresolved. The tension generated by these disputes continued 
notwithstanding the Pact. In the second place, the Government of India 
did not enforce the preventive and punitive provisions of the Pact. The 
vast majority of Hindus has not reconciled itself to Pakistan. Hardly had 
the ink of Pandit Nehru’s signature on the Pact dried than the campaign 
of hate against Pakistan was revived throughout India. Vile 
accusations of maltreatment of Hindus in Pakistan were made. 


| Radio broadcast, April 1, 1950. ei ooo ee ee 
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Many of these accusations the Government of India itself admitted to be 
false. However the demand was put forward in countless public speeches 
and newspaper articles that Pakistan must be liquidated. Day in and 
day out the Indian Muslims were truculently asked, as a condition of 
their being allowed to stay in India, that they should Hinduise their langues 
age and culture and even their religion. As a result of this propaganda 
they were subjected to a crippling economic boycott and there were 
riots in which many of them lost their lives and property. Pandit Nehru 
plainly admitted that there had been violations in India of the Pact of April 
1950, but pleaded that he was unable to enforce it, because certain 
articles of the Indian Constitution stood in the way of his doing so. On 
the other hand, how conscientious and determined Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan 
was in enforcing the Pact is clear from the fact that since it was signed, i.e., 
April 8, 1950 until August 15, 1951, there was not a single anti-Hindu 
riot in Pakistan as against 80 anti-Muslim riots in India. Indeed whenever 
the attention of the authorities in Pakistan was drawn to anything said or 
done in violation of the Pact, appropriate and speedy action was taken 
about it. In contrast with Indian leaders Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan believed 
that if the two countries were to have internal stability, the religious, poli- 
tical and economic rights of their minorities must be safeguarded. The 
Hindu minority in East Pakistan has not been told that it cannot keep its 
own separate culture or language. Indeed, it has been categorically 
assured that it can. 


We now pass on to consider the next important development in Indo- 
Pakistan relations with which the late Prime Minister was concerned. 
In December 1949, Mr. Nehru proposed to Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan 
that he should join him in signing a declaration to the effect that India and 
Pakistan would not go to war against each other and would settle all 
differences between them by the recognized peaceful methods of negotia- 
tion, mediation and arbitration. This was a dexterous move on the part 
of the Indian Prime Minister. However by the masterly manner in which 
Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan handled it, he demonstrated that it was no more 
than a political pose. He pointed out to Pandit Nehru that peace between 
India and Pakistan could be assured not by declarations but by an actual 
settlement of outstanding disputes between them, namely, the disputes 
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about (a) Kashmir, (b) Junagadh and the neighbouring states which had 
acceded to Pakistan and which India had forcibly seized, (c) canal waters, 
(d) evacuee property, and (e) the assets of Pakistan held by India. He em- 
phasised that it was not sufficient to declare in general terms that the two 
Governments should settle all their disputes through negotiation, media- 
tion or arbitration. They must be actually settled and for that a definite and 
binding procedure laid down. Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan proposed that two 
months should be allowed for resolving a dispute by negotiation, and if 
that should fail, two months for mediation ; and if mediation should also 
fail, the matters in issue should be automatically referred to arbitration, 
which should be completed within two months, the Governments of the two 
countries binding themselves to accept the arbitrator’s award, whatever it 
might be. Pandit Nehru would not go beyond the declaration in general 
terms that he had proposed and rejected Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan’s concrete 
plan. Knowing that in each one of her disputes with Pakistan, her case 
was so weak that no honest arbitrator would ever give judgment for her, 
India has always avoided irrevocably and finally agreeing to adjudication 
by arbitration. And this in spite of the provisions in Article 51 of the 
Indian Constitution that the state should encourage the settlement of all 
disputes by arbitration. 


To show how wise Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan’s stand was and how illusory 
Pandit Nehru’s offer, the instance of the canal waters dispute might be 
quoted. In one of his letters to our late Prime Minister, Pandit Nehru 
complained that he had offered to have this dispute settled through judicial 
determination, but that Pakistan had turned the proposal down. Actually 
what happened was this : India proposed that the matter should be referred 
to a tribunal composed of two Indian and two Pakistani judges. But 
what would happen in case they got deadlocked, Pakistan asked. The two 
Governments would then consult again, said India. Was that judicial 
determination? However Pakistan offerred to accept the Indian proposal 
provided it was agreed that the proposed tribunal should have a fifth neutral 
judge, the award of the majority to be binding on the parties. The Govern- 
ment of India rejected the proposal and said that if there should be a dead- 
lock, some method should be discovered for resolving it. The Pakistan 


Government asked what method was suggested. There has been no reply 
to that. 
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By far the most dangerous development in Indo-Pakistan relations 
that Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan was called upon to face was the concentration 
about the middle of July 1951 of Indian troops on the borders of Pakistan. 
There was no doubt whatever that this time India meant business. Pandit 
Nehru moved up about 90 percent of his forces and all his armour to the 
frontiers of West and East Pakistan. There was no excuse for it and no 
explanation except that there was “talk of war” in Pakistan and Mr. Nehru 
wanted to stop it. But this “talk of war’? was nothing when compared 
to the widespread, undisguised and unrestrained press and platform pre- 
paganda in India that demanded military action against, and destruction 
of, Pakistan and which the Government of India did nothing to check. 
Anybody could see that it was not to stop “talk of war” in Pakistan that 
Pandit Nehru had moved up his troops and armour to our frontiers. Mr. 
Liaquat Ali Khan, of course, ordered consequential troop movements 
on our side of the borders. He refused to be overawed. Addressing a 
vast demonstration outside his house in Karachi, he declared his resolve 
to fight for every inch of Pakistan’s soil and held up his clenched fist as a 
gesture of his and the nation’s determination and defiance. 


In the correspondence which ensued Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan asked the 
Indian Prime Minister to order his troops and armour back to their peace- 
time stations and offered to do the same in respect of Pakistan troops, 
which had been consequentially moved up. When the immediate threat 
to peace was removed, he suggested, the pending disputes between the two 
countries should be settled. About Kashmir, they should, on the basis of 
the United Nations Commission’s resolutions, to which both India and 
Pakistan were committed, go forward to demilitarization and plebiscite. 
If there should be any differences between the two Governments regarding 
the meaning of these resolutions, they should be bound by the guidance 
of the Security Council. With regard to other disputes, Mr. Liaquat Ali 
Khan suggested that they should be resolved through negotiation, media- 
tion and, both failing, through arbitration or judicial determination. He 
further asked that the provisions of the Pact of April 1950 regarding pro- 
paganda in either country against the other should be rigorously enforced. 
Of course Pandit Nehru saw no sense in these propositions. But when 
Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan proposed to him that the two countries should 
declare that neither would attack the territory of the other, the Pandit 
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partly revealed the real purpose of his troop movements. He demanded 
that when we say that we shall not attack India, we should include Kashmir 
in Indian territory. That, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan pointed out, was begging 
the question, inasmuch as the whole question before the Security Council 
was whether Kashmir shall accede to India or Pakistan, which was to be 
settled through an impartial plebiscite. That would determine whether 
Kashmir was Indian territory or Pakistan territory. But Mr. Liaquat Ali 
Khan said that he would maintain the cease-fire in Kashmir. 

By ordering counter-preparations for war and by declaring that he 
would fight if Pakistan were invaded, he stayed the projected Indian inva- 
sion, They had hoped that they would have a walk over. On the contrary 
they saw Pakistan arms and troops moved up to take their places opposite 
theirs. They saw the grim determination of her masses and of their leader. 
So they changed their minds. The diplomatic handling of this crisis by 
Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan still further raised his stature as a statesman. There 
were many, particularly in the Punjab, whose patience had been 
exhausted by India’s unending chicanery and who wanted to have it out 
with her. But Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan, though determined to resist aggress- 
ion, was not for precipitating a war. For he knew that it would not involve 
only the two armies, but also cause destruction of civilian lives and devasta- 
tion of private and public property on a scale unprecedented in this part 
of the world. The worst sufferers perhaps would have been the Muslims 
of India. 


Doubtless Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan had all these considerations in mind 
when he decided on his diplomatic approach to the perilous situation 
It was a most difficult approach. One false move and there would have 
been war. Or, one false move and Pakistan would have been put in the 
wrong. It was what may apily be called political tight-rope-walking. In 
his letters to Pandit Nehru, he subjected Indian pretences and pretexts to 
a merciless analysis and established beyond the shadow of doubt that India 
was a war-monger and would not agree to a settlement of any of her dis- 
putes with Pakistan on any terms except herown. These letters and Pandit 
Nehru’s replies to them are there for any one to read. By this correspon- 
dence, Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan brought world opinion entirely over to the 
side of Pakistan. This was his last great achievement in the sphere of 
foreign policy. 
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I have now said all that I had to say about Pakistan’s actual external 
relations. May I, before I conclude, refer to what is really an invisible as- 
pect of them ? Gladstone once said that the first principle of his foreign 
policy was to make his country strong. So it was with Liaquat Ali Khan. 
To make Pakistan strong was the overriding aim and purpose of all his 
exertions. e was enlightened enough to realise that the possession of 
military strength alone did not make a nation strong. The weakness of a 
country lay primarily in low standards of living of the masses and unequal 
distribution of wealth. He sought to have the land system of Pakistan 
radically reformed, not only because he considered it to be unjust, but 
also because he had taken to heart the lesson of countries which refused 
to reform theirs and paid for it with revolution, disintegration and chaos 
He was enthusiastic about Pakistan’s schemes of agricultural and in- 
dustrial development, because he believed that they would add to the 
prosperity of the masses as well as to the strength of the country. 
The weakness of a country lay in self-seeking political leadership and 
corrupt administration. He sought to exorcise these evils in Pakistan, 
sometimes, even at the sacrifice of his personal popularity. Himself he 
was the model of all those moral virtues that he was anxious to promote 
in the public life of his country. Having left behind in India his 
ancestral acres and his palatial mansions, he died leaving behind not 
even a home for his children and a bank balance of only about Rs. 1,200. 
Many others have built for themselves houses and acquired other pro- 
perty. He could have done likewise and by quite fair means. But 
the late Prime Minister had no time for private affairs. He gave all of 
it and all his attention to the affairs of the nation. Such aman is hard 
to come by in any country. 


Mr. Liaquat Ali Khan died when he was at the height of his powers, 
which means that he had a complete grip over affairs and alongside of it a 
capacity to learn new things and revise old opinions. He was still growing. 
He died when the world had just recognized in him as one of its leading 
statesman and a great man. 








CURRENT PROBLEMS IN INDONESIA! 


Sutan Sjahrir 


To understand the present situation in Indonesia, it is necessary to 
bear in mind the major events that have happened in that country during 
the last two years. You will remember that the second military action 
launched in December 1948 by the Dutch against the Republic of Indo- 
nesia ended in complete failure, militarily as well as politically. Only two 
months after they had started the onslaught, the Dutch realised that they 
had arrived at a dead end. They again took the initiative to resume 
negotiations. Such Indonesians, as were cooperating with the Dutch, 
approached the Republican leaders who were at that time still in confine- 
ment on the island of Bangka. Out of these preliminary consultations 
came the so-called Rum-van Royen Agreement, by which the Dutch 
declared their willingness to transfer sovereignty to the Indonesian people, 
provided that the Indonesians could agree among themselves, i.e., the 
Republican leaders and the representatives of the Dutch-sponsored 
Federal State, and set up an appropriate body to take over responsibility. 
To this end conferences were held between the representatives of the 
Dutch sponsored Federal States and leaders of the Republic. The 
Republican leaders were released and the Republican government was 
reinstalled in the capital of the Republic, Djogjakarta. An agreement 
about the main points concerning the future government and a_provi- 
sional constitution was quickly reached. Subsequently a Round Table 
Conference was held at The Hague. 


The aim of the Round Table Conference, which was sponsored by 
the Netherlands Government, was to negotiate terms under which the 
declared intention of the Dutch to transfer to the Indonesians sovereignty 
over Indonesia could be effectuated. There were three participating 
parties to the conference : (a) The Netherlands, (6) The Republic of 
Indonesia, and (c) representatives of the Federal Consultative Assembly. 
The United Nations Commission for Indonesia was to stand by to assist 
in case its help was needed. The Conference, originally Planned to last 





1An address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on September 21, 1951. 
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not more than three weeks, dragged on for three months. At last an 
agreement was reached and the transfer of sovereignty took place before 
the end of 1949. The substance of the agreement reached at the Round 
Table Conference was as follows :— 


1. The new state, which was to be vested with sovereignty, would 
be a federation and a preliminary constitution was agreed 
upon. 


2. There would be a Union of the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 
and the United States of the Republic of Indonesia. for 
which a Union Statute was agreed upon. 


3. The terms of the transfer of sovereignty embodied in the 
Charter of Transfer of Sovereignty by which the King- 
dom of the Netherlands unconditionally and irrevocably 
transferred complete sovereignty over Indonesia to the 
Republic of the United States of Indonesia and thereby 
recognised the Republic as an independent sovereign state, 
were agreed upon. 


However the transfer of sovereignty was not to be wholly complete 
forthwith. The second Article of the Charter of Transfer of Sovereignty 
provided as follows :— 


With regard to the Residency of New Guinea (which was a part of 
the former Netherlands East Indies, now called Indonesia) 


(a) in view of the fact that it has not been possible to reconcile 
the views of the parties on New Guinea, which remains, 
therefore, in dispute; 


(6) in view of the desirability of the Round Table Conference 
concluding successfully in November 1949 (in order that 
the transfer of sovereignty should take place before the 
end of 1949) ; 


(c) in view of the important factors which should be taken into 
account in settling the question of New Guinea; 
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(d) in view of the limited research that has been undertaken 
and completed with respect to the problems involved in 
the question of New Guinea; 


(e) in view of the heavy tasks with which the partners in the 
Union will initially be confronted ; and 


(f) in view of the dedication of the parties to the principle of re- 
solving by peaceful and reasonable means any differences 
that may thereafter exist between them 


it is decided that the status quo of the Residency of New 
Guinea shall be maintained, i.c., it will stay under Dutch 
sovereignty, with the stipulation that within a year of the 
date of transfer of sovereignty to the Republic of the United 
States of Indonesia, i.e., within 1950, the question of the 
political status of New Guinea shall be determined through 
negotiation between the Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia and the Kingdom of the Netherlands. 


4. Agreement on foreign relations, providing for cooperation 
between the parties in the field of international affairs. 


5. Agreement on transitional measures, by which parties agreed 
that all rights and obligations of the Netherlands in Indo- 
nesia under private and public law are ipso jure transferred 
to the Republic of the United States of Indonesia, unless 
otherwise provided for in the special agreement included in 
the Union Statute. Also the position of officials of the 
previous government, the withdrawal of the armed 
forces of the Netherlands as well as the reorganisa- 
tion of the forces organised and equipped by the Dutch 
authority in Indonesia are regulated. Article 2 of the 


Charter of Transfer of Sovereignty stated that each compo- 
nent state shall be given the opportunity to ratify the final 
Constitution. In case a component state does not ratify 
the final constitution it will be allowed to negotiate a special 
relationship with the Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia and the Kingdom of the Netherlands 
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6. Agreement concerning the assignment of citizens. 


7. Financial and economic agreement which deals with debts and 
mutual commitments, real rights, investments, and_ princi- 
ples of economic policy in general, commercial treaties and 


monetary questions. 


According to this agreement the Republic of Indonesia assumes 
the debt of the Netherlands to the extent of 1.5 milliard guilders, apart 
from internal debts in Indonesia. On monetary affairs and issue 
of currency it was agreed that in general as long as Indonesia has 
liabilities to the Dutch, the latter would be consulted whenever it is intend- 
ed to take measures involving Netherlands interests in the monetary and 
financial field. Then there was the agreement on foreign exchange transfers, 
and the agreement on cooperation in the field of commercial policy. 
There was also agreement on real rights and investments, whereby the 
Republic of the United States of Indonesia acknowledges the con- 
cessions and rights lawfully granted by the previous (Dutch) Govern- 
ment which were still valid on the date of transfer of sovereignty. There- 
by it was agreed that the rightful claimants shall remain in or shall be res- 
tored to the factual exercise of their rights. Lastly, the Republic 
undertakes to provide safeguards necessary for the successful and profit- 
able operation of commercial and other enterprises. The fiscal, 
social and other charges on these enterprises would be kept within 
limits so as to permit profits covering renewals, amortisations and 
reserves, as well as a reasonable return on invested capital. Measures 
will be enacted to prevent double taxation, while freedom of enterprise, 
commerce and monetary intercourse would be restricted only by law. 
Moreover the United States of Indonesia was to take fully into account 
the special interests of Netherlands nationals and cooperate with bodies 
within Indonesia and there was to be no discrimination against these 
interests ; this provision should however not prejudice the right of the 
United States of Indonesia to take measures necessary to protect 
national interests of economically weak groups. 


8. Agreement on military affairs, by which the withdrawal 
of Netherlands forces is agreed to, the naval base of 
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Surabaya was to serve ships of the Royal Netherlands Navy 
even after the transfer of sovereignty and military missions 


would be exchanged. 


9. Agreement on cultural affairs by which parties agree to 
promote their mutual relations in the field of education, 
science and culture. 


10. Agreement on social affairs by which parties agree that 
at the transfer of sovereignty the Government of the Re- 
public of the United States of Indonesia accepts into its 
service all civil government officials at that time employed 
by the Government of the Netherlands East Indies, and 
consequently it assures all rights and obligations of the 
predecessor Government at the time of transfer of 
sovereignty in respect of those officials, as well as former 
government officials and their beneficiaries. For a period 
of two years as from the transfer of sovereignty, the 
Government of the Republic of the United States of 
Indonesia will refrain from taking any measures which 
would unfavourably affect the legal position of those 
government officials who have Netherlands nationality 
and who will have been taken over from the service of 
the government of the Netherlands East Indies. 


The results of the Round Table Conference were received in Indonesia 
with very mixed feelings. One could certainly not say that the majority 
of our population was enthusiastic about it. But immediately after 
the Round Table Conference at The Hague had been concluded, the Re- 
publican leaders and the representatives of the Federal Consultative 
Assembly convened at Djogjakaria to set up the provisional body of the 
United States of the Republic of Indonesia. Mr. Soekarno was thereby 
elected President and Mr. Mohammad Hatta was to be the first Prime 
Minister with a Cabinet comprising a majority of the old Republican 
leaders. The provisional Parliament consisting of 150 members was to 
have 50 representatives of the original Republic and 100 members of 
the areas representing the Federal Consultative Assembly. There was 
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also to be a Senate in which each state or area represented in the Parlia- 


ment would have 2 votes. The seat of government was to be Djakarta. 


The first task of the new government was to achieve integration of 
two sets of officials and of the two administrations, that for the last 
five years had been functioning as separate and antagonistic to each 
other, one that was taken over from the Dutch and the other that was 
of the original Republic of Indonesia with its centre in Djogjakarta. 
Then there was the task of integrating the two armies. The former 
Dutch East Indies army and the Republican army were differently or- 
ganised and had different backgrounds and had until then been facing 
each other as enemies. The country having gone through two wars, in 
which scorched earth methods had been applied, was in a rather chaotic 
state. Political feelings were still running high. Resentment and bitter- 
ness were widespread, not only against the Dutch but also against those 
Indonesians, who had cooperated with the Dutch. Then there were the 
irregulars who had fought the Dutch for years in guerilla warfare. 
They were now a problem, for it was feared that if they were not re- 
habilitated soon, they would certainly become armed trouble shooters. 
They could not be taken into the army because the reorganised army 
of the Republic was to be smaller in numbers than the two original 
armies combined. The same question also arose in respect of the civil 
services. Moreover the Dutch handed over the administration with no 
cash assets. It was under these circumstances that the new state and 
Government started on 27th December 1949. The integration and re- 
organisation of the civil services was seriously hampered by the 
antagonism between the Republican civil servants and those who had 
served under the Dutch. The failure of the administration to function 
effectively resulted in chaos in the civil and military services, and among 
the people. Discontent spread and grew quickly and finally manifested 
itself in renewed Republicanism. It became a movement aiming at the 
dissolution of the existing Dutch-sponsored states, and the federation of 
which they were components and for establishing the unitarian all-Indo- 
nesia state, as was the original Republic. State after state broke away and 
joined the Republican Government of Djogjakarta, so that there was only 
one state left out, i.e., that of East Indonesia, which too had a growing 
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movement for joining Djogjakarta. At this stage, the people of the island 
of Amboina, which formed a part of the state of East Indonesia, decided, 
under the leadership of the civilians and the military men, who had co- 
operated with the Dutch, to declare themselves independent of Indonesia, 
by virtue of their right to do so according to Article 2 of the Charter of 
Transfer of Sovereignty. The federal structure thus became untenable. 
Consequently after negotiations between the Federal Government and 
the Government of the Republic of Indonesia, the provisional constitu- 
tion that had been framed and agreed upon only six months earlier in 
the Round Table Conference was amended and the federal structure 
of the new state was replaced with a unitarian one. The Senate was there- 
fore also dissolved. The number of the members of Parliament was increas- 
ed to include the members of the old Senate and members of the new 
Senate and of the Parliament of Djogjakarta. Thus six months after its 
birth the Republic of the United States of Indonesia became the 
Republic of Indonesia, unitarian in character. 


Fighting started in South Celebes where sections of the ..d Dutch 
army resisted the entry of the Republican army. In Amboina a 
Republic was declared, which called itself the Republic of the South 
Moluccas. A plot to overthrow the present Government by former 
friends and agents of the Dutch army was also discovered. Some 
fighting also took place. The names of Westerling and Sultan Hamid 
are connected with this revolt. 

The new government had to face a situation that was growing more 
and more difficult. But the army recovered itself and was gradually able 
to establish law and order. The insurrection in South Celebes was sup- 
pressed. The military situation in Java was also brought under 
control, and after bitter fighting, even the Ambonese had to give up. 


Meanwhile, we were nearing the end of 1950. During all this period, 
there had been no consultations about the political status of New Guinea. 
At the same time, feelings against the Dutch had grown a great deal. 
The Westerling affair, the Sultan Hamid plot and, later, the revolt by the 
Ambonese, were to a great extent attributed to Dutch reactionary army 


circles. Moreover, it was said that the revolting Ambonese were getting 


support from the Dutch-held Western New Guinea (Irian). The feeling 
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was growing that Irian was being used to create difficulties for the new 
Republic. Voicing prevailing sentiment, the Government of the Re- 
public came out with the demand that Irian should be transferred to 
Indonesia. There were talks with the Dutch about this matter ; but this 
led to no results. The Indonesian Government wanted the transfer of 
sovereignty over Irian to Indonesia and was willing to cooperate with 
the Dutch in developing the country. The Dutch were willing to go only 
so far as to admit the Indonesian Government to joint responsibility over 
Irian, leaving the question of sovereignty undecided. The Irian question 
became the cause of further worsening of Indonesian feeling against the 
Dutch. 


Under these circumstances, more and more Dutch officials, who had 
been taken over from the previous government left the civil services of 
their own free will. This, in many cases, led to administrative difficul- 
ties, particularly when specialists and technicians, such as_ scientific 
workers in laboratories, left the services. 


In the industrial sphere, the deteriorating relations led to more and 
more strikes, especially in Dutch-owned plantations and other Dutch 
enterprises. As a result of these strikes, production and exports suffered, 
and consequently imports were also effected. The strikes usually brought 
in higher wages, which in their return led to soaring prices. At this 
stage the Government saved its financial position by adopting new mone- 
tary measures and issuing new currnecy. Inflation was temporarily 
stopped. Exports too were stimulated to a certain extent and the Govern- 
ment had found means to meet the very heavy expansion in expenditure 
on military and civil services. 


However, the situation was still very difficult. But international 
market conditions came to our aid. Prices of many of our products 
rose rapidly. The production of our export commodities also increased. 
it became more and more possible to meet the demands for higher 
wages in those activities the prices of whose products were rising. 
rhis was the case especially with rubber. Consequenty our foreign 
currency position improved and more imports were possible. Thus the 
danger of catastrophic inflation decreased. 
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Communist activities were in the meantime concentrated on the 
exploitation of the uneasy relations in the industrial sphere. In most 
of the strikes no doubt Communists were involved and through them 
spread their influence. After the failure of the Madiun revolt in 1948 
they had lost their prestige but developments in China helped them 
to regain some of it. They became an increasing source of worry to 
the new Government. However when the pressure of economic diffi- 
culties decreased, internal political tension and strikes also became less. 


When 1950 passed away without any settlement of the New Guinea 
problem, feelings against the Dutch became so strong that it seemed futile 
to maintain the Union. The Government under the leadership of 
Mohammad Natsir, who had replaced Mohammad Hatta as Prime 
Minister, brought up the question of modifying the relations between 
Indonesia and the Netherlands. It was suggested that the Union Statute 
should be replaced by a normal international treaty. 


Both the New Guinea question and the question of the dissolution 
of the Union are now being discussed by our Government and the Nether- 
lands Government. These two appear to be the major problems we are 
faced with in our relations with the Dutch. But I have already 
referred to the serious difficulties in the industrial sphere, which during 
the past year, we were able to tide over with the help of factors outside 
our country, i.e., the rise in prices of our products in the world market. 
It seems to me that potentially the more lasting problems will be 
in the economic field. The fact that economic ties with the Dutch 
are still so many and important will in the end make it necessary for 
both countries to search for a more natural and enduring relationship 
in economic matters. 

As long as the Irian and the Union questions seem to be the main 
problems, one would think that once they are settled, there will be no 
real difficulties between the Indonesians and the Dutch. However, it is 
almost certain that after these issues have been settled, the economic 
relationship with the Dutch on the existing basis will be found to be 
untenable. What seems to be urgently needed is that the dominant 
economic position of Dutch enterprise in Indonesia should be modified 
to suit the requirements of economic recovery and rehabilitation of the 
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new Indonesian nation. This seems to be the real and basic problem 
between the Netherlands and the Indonesian Republic. On the solution 
of this problem depends the future relationship between the two countries. 
And as long as there is no satisfactory solution of it, the present uneasy 
situation is likely to continue. Efforts to achieve economic and political 
stability in Indonesia will remain infructuous. At least there will 
always be tension in the industrial sphere, which naturally has a serious 
effect on the productive capacity of the country. 

The military and administrative situation in Indonesia has, 
during the past two years, very much improved, and the chaotic conditions 
of the first year have been overcome. But politically and economically, 
the position is far from satisfactory. Criminality is high and discontent 
is widespread. The main cause of this seems to lie in economic factors, 
although it expresses itself in political terms, such as nationalistic mani- 
festations against the foreigners, especially against the Dutch. 

{ have spoken only about the more important problems with which 
we are faced in Indonesia, and for want of time have not referred to 
other and less important ones. However, I hope I have been able 
to give you some idea of the situation in Indonesia and particularly of 
the difficulties we are now facing and trying to overcome. 


GERMAN PRODUCTION AND FOREIGN TRADE! 
Herbert Gross 


I can talk only about Western Germany, because, unfortunately, the 
Russian-occupied zone of Germany is in effect a foreign country to those 
living in Western Germany. However I can say that Eastern Germany, 
against the will of its inhabitants, has become a part and a very important 
part of the Russian orbit, along with some other states of Eastern Europe. 
| also know that my countrymen on both sides of the iron curtain are hop- 
ing for the day when they will be re-united in a new German state, based 
on freedom and all those values of the Western world which at least 95 
per cent of Germans even in the Russian zone still cherish. 


IFrom an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on June 6, 1951. 
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As to the economic development of Western Germany, I shall speak 
on two things, the development of production on the one hand and the 
development of our foreign trade and our foreign trade policy on the 
other. The economic history of Western Germany started only 3 years 
ago, that is, in June 1948, when the German currency reform was carried 
out, mainly by American experts. From 1945 to June 1948 was the 
period of Allied occupation of Germany. An outstanding American has 
said that during this phase the main purpose of the occupation policy 
was to complete the liquidation of National Socialism. It is hardly 
possible to say anything about the three years preceding 1948, because 
there is not much to say about them. During this period Germans 
lived as in a concentration camp and were prevented from doing any 
productive work, for there was at that time no sound currency system. | 
mention this because some aspects of this punitive phase are still with 
us in the present constructive phase which started in 1948. 


Reconstruction is based on 3 elements or factors, first, the currency 
reform, secondly, the abolition of controlled economy and rationing and 
interference by the state with business and thirdly, the Marshall Plan. The 
Marshall Plan was very very important, for without the aid received from 
America, the reconstruction of Germany would still be very limited indeed. 
But Marshall Aid itself would not have been sufficient, if during the puni- 
tive phase of the occupation, the Allies had not poured into Germany 
more money than they received from it. They did this in order to prevent 
the Germans from starving. But to get foreign aid really working and to 
make real progress towards recovery is the achievement of our new Econo- 
mic Minister who is very important man in the German picture today 
and whose policy is not only effective t-ut even indispensable. 


When the currency reform was initiated German production was about 
65; now it is 132, which means that within this short period of three years 


overall production in Germany has risen by about 100 per cent. which is 
an important achievement. At first production was slow in all branches 
of industry; but pretty soon a certain segment of production jumped ahead 
of the general average. The index of capital goods production in Germany 
stands now at 200 per cent higher and the production of vehicles, including 
freight cars, rolling stock, etc., is still higher. Production of capital goods 
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was an outstanding symptom and is the outstanding characteristic of our 
economy. This production of capital goods is now in the forefront again. 


Since 1948 we have invested in Germany about 60 billion marks. We 
have a national income of 10 billion marks, which compares favourably 
with that of the other countries of Western Europe. A large part of this 
investment came from other countries. We have not as yet a working 
capital market. It is just at present very difficult to create such a market. 
The reason for it is that the people have been deterred frown making volun- 
tary savings and the forming of capital is almost entirely a function 
of the price level. The industrialists had to be assisted to retain 
their profits and depreciation allowances. The last segment of this saving 
or investment was financed by Marshall Aid. The Marshall Aid Plan 
was of tremendous importance, because it greatly relieved our foreign 
exchange shortage. We are now in a better position to finance our 
economic expansion from domestic funds and hope that we shall be able 
to get rid of foreign artificial assistance, which is financed by the Ameri- 
can taxpayer. When that happens, we hope our economic system will 
be so strong and sound as to attract private funds from other countries 
of the West which are able to supply them to us. 


The Economic Commission for Europe, an agency of the United Na- 
tions, in its Report for the year 1949, said that Germany was more or less 
in the same class as Belgium and Italy, because Germany would not be able 
to contribute much towards full employment in Western Europe. How- 
ever, this agency in its Report for 1950 published two or three weeks ago, 
has declared that further increase in general Western European production 
has been mainly due to largely increased production in Germany in parti- 
cular, along with Italy. 


Germany is a late comer in Western European recovery. Other 
countries of the region reached full employment level some years ago. 
However Germany has during last year and this year made additional 
effort to develop its capacity for production, which is going up, limited 
only by one factor, the restricted supply of basic materials. 


But our production is still very low. Our productivity, in terms of 
labour, in coal mining in still about 25% below 1936. This is the biggest 
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probiem we are facing tcday. Unless something is dore about these basic 
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industries all our development may be jeopardised. Here foreign influen- 
ces are very important. Our coal industry as well as steel industry 
are under state control and partly under Allied control. The prices of 
coal, for instance, are very low ; so low, indeed, that it is not possible to 
collect any funds for plans for modernization and expansion. They 
in fact depend on subsidies and are not even in a position to pay good 
wages or to make expansion or to build houses. And yet the international 
authorities are forcing Germany to export about six million tons of 
coal each quarter at very low prices. At the same time Germany is forced, 
in order to keep her machines working, to import American coal at an 
increasing price rate, while German coal is being exported under this en- 
forced system at a very low rate. It is not strange therefore il 
people say, as they sometimes do, that Germans coal is being exported 
to the neighbouring countries and then reshipped to Germany at double 
the price 


Production of our steel is also very low, because we are not allowed to 
sell it to our foreign customers. We are not permitted to expand the steel 
industry, even for making domestic requirements. But here the Schuman 
Plan has been of great importance. This is what | want to talk about 


next. 


If you had seen our latest business shows of machinery and our show 
at Frankfurt, vou would have seen that by and by Germany is able to 
produce again all the things that it did before the war and in improved 
styles and designs and also at lesser cost. You know that in this respect 
Germany was once supreme. But all Europe has now become obsolete, 
more or less, in comparison with the United States. However through 
the integration of Western European countries, Germany is going to 
recapture for, them their lost importance. I always say to my countrymen: 
You cannot be nationalistic in commerce. That is out of question. You 
can never become self-sufficient. You have to he as international as possi- 
ble. You have to try to recreate in a peaceful way the German economy. 
We have to trade with all the world, to help to support the load on the 
world markets and not create disturbances anywhere. This means that we 
have to develop foreign trade which includes every country of the 
world, 
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There are three international economic factors which have a_ bearing 
on Germany’s foreign trade. First, the Western European integration ; 
second, worldwide integration through general agreements on tariff and 
trade; and, third, attempts at contributing to the development of the under- 
developed countries. These factors involve the abolition of import quotas 
and quantitative restrictions and functional integration under the Schuman 
Pian. Well I do not wish to dwell too much on the European Union 
question which relates to import quotas. Germany was for some time a 
black sheep in the Union, for we consistently overdrew our account. But 
| feel this has by now been overcome. The most recent figures of 
Germany’s account within the Union show a small surplus as from Ist 
April. The second tool of European integration is the elimination of 
quantitative restrictions. Taking all the countries, so far quantitative restric- 
tions have been eliminated to the extent of 35% of the total trade conduc- 
ted under them, which means that quantitative restrictions are being 
increasingly abolished. The third tool of European integration is func- 
tional integration, which means that the Union envisaged in the Mar- 
shall Plan should not be created by a simple abolition of trade barriers, 
but that the trade barriers should be eliminated, for instance, for coal 
and iron and steel, which is the meaning of the Schuman Plan. 


The Schuman Plan will create a supernational authority to which each 
state will delegate a part of its sovereignty, so that a Western European 
body of a supernational character will arise. This will be a kind of parlia- 
ment in which each country will have a certain number of votes and 
through which the future development of European coal, iron and steel 
industry will be directed. This Schuman Plan will not stand alone. There 
will be other plans too and some of them are already in the making. For 
instance, there will be one for functional integration in agriculture, and 
another for electric power and so on, each with it Schuman Plan authori- 
ties. Thus we hope that finally all the barriers existing between the various 
countries of Western Europe will disappear through a normal growth 
of supernational authorities. I consider it to be a very important 
development, because it is a most practicable way of rationalising obsolete 
Europe. 


The next step is the integration of Europe with the world markets 
through agreements on tariffs and trade. Germany being a new comer 
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in the field, the agreements entered into in the beginning were not so favour- 
able to her. But now we have an agreement with your country and under 
its most favoured nation clause, all tariff reductions which you give to 
other countries will be enjoyed by Germany. 

The third and perhaps the most important factor in German integra- 
tion with the world markets is the Point Four Programme as developed 
originally by the American President Truman, and the programme of help 
to underdeveloped countries. So far as the British are concerned they 
have developed their own Colombo Plan. The British are in a position to 
put forward capital and capital goods, which youalso need. They can give 
you these by releasing the frozen sterling balances to a certain extent. 
The American too can give you both capital and capital goods. 

Now Germany is in a different position. Germany has capital goods 
in large quantities but no capital. So what could Germany do, anxious 
as She is to help and take her modest share in developing underdeveloped 
countries? We can give capital goods. As far as possible, for carrying out 
your larger development schemes, we would send our technicians to your 


country, if you want them. We could send our machines, if you want 


them and if you can pay for them. 

But this may not be enough. So quite informally, | offer a suggestion 
which some German indusirialists have evolved. It is that underdeveloped 
countries should acquire and maintain plants in German or other European 
free zones for processing their raw materials? Thus Pakistani business 
firms may own factories located in Germany, manned by German skilled 
workers, so that you will be in a position to process your jute very 
efficiently, with the aid of German skill and in your own factories. At 
the same time, you secure a dependable channel for the sale of your jute, 
which will stand you in good stead even when raw materials are not in 


demand at high prices as at present. After all, when in former times 


Western European countries had enough of capital, they went abroad 


and built their factories in other lands, such as yours. Why don’t you 


reverse the process now ? You are much richer than we are and you 
The 


also wish to be sure that you have your channels for your trade. 
suggestion I have ventured to present to you may prove to be a useful 
German contribution to the plans developed by Great Britain on the one 
hand and the United States on the other. 
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You are a country underdeveloped from the production point of view. 
Germany is a country underdeveloped from the trade point of view and 


by linking up these two factors, there might be mutual assistance and mutual 
aid and a contribution to world recovery. | have particularly in mind the 
fact that Germany has most probably lost for ever one of her most im- 
portant trade outlets, that is, Eastern Europe. For, as the Economic 
Commission for Europe hus just said in its Report, the policy of Russia and 
her satellites is to develop their own industries, Whether in Czechoslovakia 
or Bulgaria or Rumania or in Eastern Germany, to make them sell-suflicient 
and to cut off for ever trade relations with the West. In view of this, 
Germany, a truncated country, needs even more trade than before the 
war. We have to find a new trade outlet to compensate for the loss of 
markets in East European countries which are behind the iron curtain. 
| think a very effective way of finding such an outlet would be to develop 
a German plan of cooperation with other nations as I have attempted 
to show to you now. 


Summary of Discussion 


Question : If you have capital goods, why don’t you export them to 


underdeveloped countries ? 


Mr. Herbert Gross: | understand there are many industrial delegations 
in Germany trying to get what they can. The German foreign trade policy 
is now to export goods to foreign markets as much as possible. At the 
beginning we were a little uncertain in this respect and the domestic market 
was in fact more favourable than foreign markets. Now most of the 
restrictions have been withdrawn and our production capacity is also 
on the increase. 


Question : What is the effect of the separation of Saar on the German 
supply of coal and steel ? 


Mr. Herbert Gross : The Saar problem releates to the Schuman Plan 
which has been opposed by the German Socialists on the ground that it 
would do away with the Saar area. But I think that the Saar question 
has nothing to do with it. Wein Germany depend for the supply of iron 
ore on imports from Sweden. Our domestic production is of low grade 


but it has tremendously increased, even though we are not getting enough 
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of it. Then our freight cars are railing coal to Luxembourg and Saar but 
are not always returning with full load of iron ore as they did before 


the war. 


Question : Youhave no military budget now. So what is your correct 
budgetary position ? 

Mr. Herbert Gross : Of course the occupation expenses are enormous 
and they are being borne in the main by the Allied Powers. But I under- 
stand that the German contribution is based on 10 per cent of the revenue. 
In this connection we have also to take into consideration the tremendous 
expenditure on the refugees. We have 9 million refugees in Western 
Germany. In view of all this, to find money at present for military 
forces would be difficult. At the moment therefore we have no military 
budget. 


Question ; Are there any restrictions on the ship-building industry in 
Germany? 

Mr. Herbert Gross : There were, but they have been lifted recently. 
But we cannot build ships because most of our ship-building plants have 
been dismantled and most of our equipment blown up by the Allies, parti- 
cularly in Kiel. 

Question : What about aeroplanes ? 

Mr. Herbert Gross: No aeroplanes. They are on the forbidden list. 
The Allied policy in Germany is very strange. On the one hand, they are 
trying to help us: on the other, there are other people who still want to 
satisfy their spirit of revenge and want to suppress us in whatever way they 
can. 


Question ; How can you expand your trade with other countries with- 


) 


out a regular diplomatic service °? 

Mr. Herbert Gross : We have so far, I think, only one Consul in the 
whole of the Indian Ocean area, j.e., at Bombay. Our old network of 
commercial relations has been entirely destroyed. But we are rebuilding 
it as fast as possible. We want to send such Consuls as would help in local 
development, make contacts and create new commercial and cultural 
points of view. 














KASHMIR IN THE UNITED NATIONS 
Mushtaq Ahmad 


The obstacles to Indo-Pakistan cooperation have ranged over a 
wide field, from the claims of Pakistan in respect of the assets of un- 
divided India to the problems of evacuee property and canal waters. 
But all these pale into insignificance before the dispute over the accession 
of Kashmir, a dispute which is fraught with dangerous possibilities for 
the future of the subcontinent. 


Its origins lie in the division of the subcontinent into two inde en- 
dent sovereign states of India and Pakistan, the latter comprising Muslim 
majority areas of the northeast and the northwest. This division 
directly affected what were called the British Indian provinces, which had 
over a number of years enjoyed a measure of constitutional government. 
The native states, which covered nearly one-third of the area of the sub- 
continent and were ruled by autocratic princes, were left free to join 
either India or Pakistan or remain independent subject to the paramount 
wishes of the populations and their geographical positions. 


By far the great majority of these states was situated within the 
frontiers of the new India and had Hindu majority populations and 
Hindu ruling dynasties. They all acceded to India, with the exception 
of Junagadh and Hyderabad, which had Hindu majority populations 
and Muslim ruling princes. The Nizam of Hyderabad signed a Stanc- 
still Agreement with India and decided to remain independent. Junagadh 
acceded to Pakistan. Both these states were invaded and occupied by 
India. On the accession of Junagadh to Pakistan, the Governor-General 
of India addressed a telegram to the Governor-General of Pakistan 
charging Pakistan with violating the principle on which the partition of 
the subcontinent was carried out. ‘Such acceptance of accession by 
Pakistan’, it was stated, “cannot but be regarded by the Government 
of India as an encroachment on Indian sovereignty and territory and 
inconsistent with friendly relations that exist between the two Do- 
minions. The action of Pakistan is considered by the Government 
of India to be a clear attempt to cause disruption in the integrity of 
India, by extending the influence and boundaries of the Dominion of 
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Pakistan, in utter violation of the principle on which partition was agreed 


upon and effected.” 


But India was unwilling to apply this principle to the state of Jammu 
and Kashmir, which has a predominantly Muslim population, and, 
in addition, a common frontier with Pakistan which was eight times 
its common frontier with India and whose main lines of communication 
run through, and whose economic life depends upon, Western Pakistan. 
India’s common frontier with Kashmir, which was in the extreme south- 
east of the latter, was a difficult mountainous one. Not until the district 
of Gurdaspur, which had a Muslim majority, was, under the Radcliffe 
Award, given away to her, was India in a position to have any inter- 
course with Kashmir. For this reason the people of Pakistan regarded 
the giving away of Gurdaspur district to India a deliberate British 


manoeuvre to throw open the gates of Kashmir to Indian invasion. 


The facts of geographical situation, the cultural affinities of 
the people and economic considerations all tended to underline the future 
affiliation of Kashmir to Pakistan. It was the Hindu Maharaja, deter- 
mined to maintain his hegemoney, who stood between Kashmir peace- 
fully becoming a part of Pakistan. The struggle of the people of Kashmir 
for liberation from the tyranny of the Maharaja was by no means new. 
lt only received fresh impeius from the revolutionary changes that were 
taking place all over the subcontinent in the middle of 1947. The people 
of Kashmir could have conceived their freedom in no other terms than 
in the end of the Maharaja’s tyranny, in no other context than a union 
with Pakistan. Particularly in 1947, they could not even have dreamt 
of linking their destinies with India, where Muslims were being merciless- 
ly massacred and driven from their homes to seek refuge in Pakistan. 
But to the Maharaja accession to Pakistan would have meant the end of 
his unchecked power. That he was fully aware of the delicate situation 
in which he was placed is amply borne out by the readiness with which 
he signed a Standstill Agreement with Pakistan. The fears of his people, 
however, could not be allayed by this move and the agitation for 
accession to Pakistan was pressed with increasing vigour. The Maharaja 
attempted to suppress it by force. He had a full realisation of 
its repercussions across the borders; but he was prepared for them. When 
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the tribesmen on the northwest frontier of Pakistan heard of the atrocities 
perpetrated by the Maharaja on his Muslim subjects, they rushed in to 
the rescue of their brethren. If people in other areas of West Pakistan 
did not act similarly, it was because of their preoccupation with the 
problems created by paritition and the tefugees from India. However, 
the Maharaja was unable to crush the uprising with his own troops, and 
realized that the only hope of his survival lay in assistance from India. 
India was only too willing to comply with Maharaja’s request for military 
help, and on the Maharaja executing an Instrument of Accession, 
marched her armies into Kashmir. This in short was the origin of the 


Kashmir dispute. 


The Government of India knew that its intervention in Kashmir was 
without moral or legal justification. Were it not so, there was no mean- 
ing in the declaration it made in its letter to the Maharaja accepting his 
Instrument of Accession that the Indian forces would be withdrawn as 
soon as law and order were restored, and that the wishes of the people 
of Jammu and Kashmir in the matter of accession would be ascertained. 
There was nothing to compel India to make such a declaration, the 
Maharaja not having asked for it, except the fear that the annexation 
of the state would be fiercely challenged by Pakistan and condemned by 
democratic people all over the world. 


To complete the conquest of the state, India poured into Kashmir 
troopsand equipment onanenormous scale. Buttheir advance was halted 
by the resolute resistance of the people, who formed themselves into a move- 
ment of liberation, known as the Azad (Free) Kashmir Movement. India’s 
discomfiture on the battlefield compelled her to take the dispute to the 
United Nations, which she did under Article 35 of the Charter. This 
Article entitles any member-nation to bring to the notice of the Security 
Council a situation which is likely to endanger the maintenance of inter- 
national peace and security. The basis of the Indian complaint was the 
allegation that Pakistan nationals, including tribesmen, had entered Kash- 
mir for the purposes of fighting, and that she was aiding them and 
allowing her territory to be used as a base for their operations. The 
Security Council was asked to direct Pakistan to stop this and to declare 
her an aggressor. India thus approached the Security Council, not for 
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having the question of accession of the state settled under international 
auspices, but with the object of wresting from the Azad forces the 
territory which she could not bring under control by her armed strength. 


Inher reply to India’s complaint Pakistan, under the same Article 
of the Charter, presented a counter complaint, containing her charges 
against India. These were the genocide of Indian Muslims, resulting 
in the movement of millions of refugees into Pakistan, calculated to 
strain her financial resources and economy, the withholding of Pakistan's 
share of the cash balances of undivided India, the invasion of Junagadh 
by Indian armies and lastly the occupation of Kashmir itself, which 
represented the culmination of India’s unceasing efforts to destory 
Pakistan. 

After more than three months of debate and deliberations, the 
Security Council decided that the dispute over Kashmir, which it declared 
constituted a threat to international peace, should be resolved by a plebis- 
cite under its Own supervision. As an essential preliminary measure for 
holding a fair and impartial plebiscite, the Security Council directed that 
the state should be demilitarized. By its resolution of April 21, 1948, 
it called upon Pakistan to use its influence for securing the withdrawal of 
the tribesmen and other Pakistan nationals fighting in Kashmir, urged 
India to reduce her forces to the minimum necessary for the support of 
the civil power, directed her to constitute an administration in Kashmir 
truly representative of the people, and provided that the plebiscite be 
held under an administrator to be nominated by the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. The Security Council had already provided 
for a Commission whose membership was now enlarged. This Com- 
mission was asked to proceed to the sub-continent without delay to 
implement the resolution. 

The Security Council thus did not give India a free hand in Kashmir. 
It did not concede the Indian demand to name Pakistan an aggressor. 
Had India succeeded in obtaining that verdict, the legality of her claim to 


Kashmir, so tar as the Security Council was concerned, would have been 
established. On the contrary, the Security Council laid down that the 
question of accession was to be settled by a plebiscite. Mr. Gopalaswami 
Ayyangar, the leader of the Indian delegation, was quick to observe that 
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at three places in the resolution the words “whether the state of Jammu 
and Kashmir is to accede to India or Pakistan’ had been used. ‘We, 
on our side,” Mr. Ayyangar asserted, “repudiate this claim. The 
accession which took place on October 26, 1947 was both legal and lawful. 
It has been followed up by India in the discharge of all obligations that 
her acceptance of the accession has imposed upon her”!. This is the 
basic assumption on which India’s case is built and the main ground on 
which India has refused to agree to any plan for demilitarization. The 
attitude was persisted in throughout the negotiations that took place 
between India on the one hand and the United Nations Commission, 
Sir Owen Dixon and Dr. Frank Graham, on the other. 


While the dispute was pending before the Security Council and the 
Commission, though constituted, was still in the United States, India 
planned a new offensive in Kashmir. The Government of Pakistan 
viewed with grave concern this fresh development across the frontier. 
On the report of the Pakistan Commander-in-Chief that any further 
advance of the Indian army was likely to threaten the security of Pakistan 
and throw an additional burden of a million refugees on her resources, 
the Government of Pakistan was constrained in May 1948 to move her 
troops into the state. The Commission was intormed of this develop- 
ment On its arrival in Karachi on July 6. By the limited military action 
that Pakistan took, Kashmir was saved from passing completely into 
Indian hands and India prevented from presenting a fait accompli to 
the Commission on its arrival in this subcontinent. 


The Commission, after a month’s fact finding and negotiation, pro- 
posed a resolution for acceptance by the two parties. The resolution 
aimed at enforcing a cease-fire and a truce, preparatory to the ascertain- 
ment of the wishes of the people of the state on the question of 
accession. The resolution was accepted by both parties. The first 
part of it relates to cease-fire, and was given effect to on Ist January 
1949. We shall deal only with its second part, which contains proposals 
for truce and whose interpretation has been the subject of interminable 
controversy. It runs as follows :— 





1 Official Records of the Security Council, No. 60, 19th April, 1948. 
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“Simultaneously with the acceptance of the proposal for: the 
immediate cessation of hostilities as outlined in Part 1, both Governments 
accept the following principles as a basis for the formulation of a truce 
agreement. ... 

\ (1). Asthe presence of troops of Pakistan in the territory of the 
State of Jammu and Kashmir constitutes a material change in the 
situation since it was represented by the Government of Pakistan belore 
the Security Council, the Government of Pakistan agrees to withdraw its 
troops from the State. 

(2). The Government of Pakistan will use its best endeavours to 
secure the withdrawal from the State of Jammu and Kashmir of tribesmen 
and Pakistan nationals not normally resident therein who have entered 
the State for the purpose of fighting. 

(3). Pending a final solution, the territory evacuated by the Pakistan 
troops will be administered by local authorities under the surveillance 
of the Commission. 

B (1). When the Commission shall have notified to the Government 
of India that the tribesmen and Pakistan nationals referred to in Part II 
A (2) hereof have withdrawn, thereby terminating the situation which 
was represented by the Government of India to the Security Council as 
having occasioned the presence of Indian forces in the State of Jammu 
and Kashmir, and further, that the Pakistan forces are being withdrawn 
from the State of Jammu and Kashmir, the Government of India agrees 
to begin to withdraw the bulk of their forces from that State in stages to 
be agreed upon with the Commission.” 

India accepted this resolution, but made reservations in respect of the 
Northern Areas and Azad Kashmir. Pandit Nehru in his letter of August 
20, 1948 wrote to the Commission: ‘We must be free to maintain 
garrisons at selected points in this area for the dual purpose of prevent- 
ing the incursion of tribesmen who obey no authority and to guard the 
main trade routes from the State to Central Asia.” But this, Sir Girja 
Shankar Bajpai, the Secretary-General of the Ministry of External Affairs 
of the Government of India, told the Commission, was not to be con- 


sidered a condition for the acceptance of the resolution by the Govern- 
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ment of India. Nevertheless, India has throughout the later stages of 
the negotiations continued to insist on her right to garrison the Northern 
Areas. The Commission has itself confirmed that it made no such 
commitments to India. On the other hand, it has observed that as a 
Commission of mediation it had “to consider the danger, should Indian 
forces, Otherwise than in an emergency, be permitted to occupy garrisons 
in an area which was declaredly hostile to the forces and to representatives 


of the State Government.”: 


That the Commission did not envisage the dissolution of the Azad 
Kashmir Movement is clear enough from para 3 of Part Il A_ of the 
resolution which reads: “Pending a final solution, the area evacuated by 
Pakistan will be administered by local authorities, under the surveillance 
of the Commission”. The Commission also informed Pandit Nehru 
that the people of the areas evacuated by Pakistan were to have the 
freedom of legitimate political activity.2 Further in its clarification to 
the Government of Pakistan the Commission had stated “that the existence 
of the Azad Kashmir Movement has not been ignored by the Commission, 
consideration thereof appearing in Part II A(3) of the resolution of 13 
August. Moreover, the Commission agrees that it will be anxious to 
reduce the truce period to a minimum and that the Resolution does not 
contemplate disarmament and disbandment of Azad Kashmir forces.” 


Later India also insisted that before she would honour her own 
commitments to demilitarize under the resolution, Pakistan armies 
should be withdrawn, even though the resolution imposed no such prior 
obligation on Pakistan. The wording of Part II B of the resolution 
was precise and unambiguous. After Pakistan commenced the withdrawal 
of her troops, the movement of the two armies out of the state was 
to be carried concurrently. “The Indian Government,” the Commission 
elucidated, ‘“‘when apprised that the Pakistan forces are being withdrawn 
from the State of Jammu and Kashmir, agree to begin to withdraw 
the bulk of their forces from the State in stages to be agreed upon 
with the Commission. Synchronization of the withdrawal of the armed 


1 Third Interim Report, para. 265. 
2 Letter from the Commission to the Prime Minister of India, dated August 25, 
1948, 
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forces of the two Governments will be arranged between the respective 
High Commands and the Commission”!. 


While India clearly accepted the resolution and thereby agreed to 
withdraw her forces from the state, to any one who has the time and 
patience to read through the correspondence which has passed between 
her and the Commission, it will be clear that she has not only been 
reluctant to do so but has also been stubbornly opposed to any scheme 
of demilitarization of the state. Indeed the Commission itself has 
recorded: “As has been seen from the foregoing discussion on withdrawals, 
India is not prepared to withdraw such part of her forces in Kashmi 
as might be characterized as the bulk, whether measured quantitatively 
or qualitatively unless agreement with Pakistan on the large scale dis- 
banding and disarming of Azad forces is reached. Indeed, the Indian 
Government no longer discusses the withdrawal of her forces in terms of 
their bulk alone.*”? 


No authority could be more competent to declare the meaning of the 
resolution than the Commission itself which after a thorough investigation 
of the dispute and complete acquaintance with the views of the two 
Governments, had formulated it. Yet India has sought to interpret it 
in its Own way by the finest logic man’s wit could chop. In the Indian 
view, the resolution recognized the sovereignty of the state of Jammu 
and Kashmir over the entire territory, it entitled India to occupy the 
territories evacuated by Pakistan, it imposed upon Pakistan the obliga- 
tion to disband the Azad Kashmir Movement, it empowered India to 
plant her garrisons in the Northern Areas, it enabled her, despite the 
stipulation for the withdrawal of Indian forces, to retain in Kashmir 
such forces as she thought fit for defence requirements, and finally 
Pakistan Was to have nothing to do with the plebiscite if and when it is 


organized. 


Pakistan was prepared to cooperate in the demilitarizauion of the 


state on the basis of the resolution, according to the Com- 


1 Reply of the Commission to the Pakistan Government's memorandum, dated 
August 27, 1948. 
2 Third Interim Report, para. 245. 
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mission’s Own interpretation of it. That Pakistan was not seeking to 
be unfair in the settlement of the dispute is evidenced by her desire not 
only to entrust its settlement, but the whole territory to the 
care of the United Nations. The suggestion for posting United Nations 
military observers along the cease-fire line to maintain its inviolability 
emanated from Pakistan. She argued with Commission, though 
unsuccessfully, that in order to ensure impartiality the whole of the state 
of Jammu and Kashmir including the Azad territory and the area under 
Sheikh Abdullah’s administration, should be placed under the surveillance 
of the Commission during the period of the truce. She also put forward 
the proposal that after the withdrawal of the Pakistan and Indian armies 
the whole of the state should be put under the control of United Nations 
forces. That was the measure of Pakistan’s fair intention and her faith 
in the United Nations and its accredited Commission. 


While the Commission was never tired of repeating that the entry 
of Pakistan army into Kashmir constituted a material change in the 
situation and took this factor into account in formulating its truce pro- 
posals, it had not a word to say either to the Government of India or, 
in its Report, about Indian troop movements and the Indian offensive 
launched in Kashmir in the spring of 1948, after the passing of and 
contrary to the Security Council's resolution of April 21, 1948. 
It was this Indian offensive which had in fact occasioned the 
entry of Pakistan army into the state. Again when the Govern- 
ment of India nominated some representatives of Kashmir to the 
all-India Constituent Assembly at Delhi, which was a step towards 
integration with the territory of India of the area of the state under her 
control, the Commission did not either do or say anything about it. It 
did not even pay heed to the note of warning of one of its own members, 
the Belgian representative, who pointed out that “it is its (Commission’s) 
duty to draw the serious attention of the Security Council to this matter, 
for it revealed a conception of the problem, the consequences of which 
were liable to create important difficulties for the peaceful settlement of 
the Kashmir dispute.” The Commission was equally reluctant to take 
the Government of Pakistan into confidence as to the nature of its dis- 
cussions with India. It should be amply clear from these facts that 
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the Commission can hardly be considered to have had any partiality 
for Pakistan. 


There was no other way of settling the issues which India had raised 
than recourse to arbitration. The Commission in its memorandum of 
August 30, 1949 suggested that the truce terms be submitted for arbitration 
to Admiral Nimitz, the Plebiscite Administrator-designate. India 
maintained that since the Commission had already assured her about the 
disbanding and disarming of Azad Kashmir forces, it Was a matter not 
for arbitration but for affirmative and immediate decision. Concluding 
his letter to the Commission in regard to the arbitration proposal, the 
Secretary-General to the Indian Ministry of External Affairs wrote : 
“My government cannot reasonably be expected to accept a 
suggestion for arbitration which leaves it to the arbitrator to determine 
the points on which he should arbitrate and which does not provide for 
the submission to him, by the Commission, of its own appreciation of 
the events leading up to the present situation or of the observance by him 
of the assurances which it has given.” 


Further efforts were made by General McNaughton, the President 
of the Security Council in the month of December 1949 to bring about 
agreement between the two parties. But they too ended in failure. 
McNaughton had proposed that the Northern Areas should be demilitariz- 
ed and their administration placed under the supervision of the 
United Nations, the Azad Kashmir forces should be disbanded but 
simultaneously the armed forces and militia of the state of Kashmir 
be disarmed. And as for the fears of the people on either side of 
aggression from the other, the United Nations representatives should 
give a guarantee of their safety and security. India would not accept 
these proposals either. 

The Security Council made yet another effort to break the deadlock. 
It sent out as its representative a distinguished Australian judge, Sir Owen 
Dixon, to effect the demilitarization of the state of Jammu and Kashmir 
so that the plebiscite to be held under the United Nations auspices should 


be conducted under conditions which would not be open to suspicion or 
challenge. His lucid and ably written Report to the Security Council 
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bears the unmistakable stamp of his judicial mind. The clarity and pre- 
cision of his proposals left little room for the exercise of legal ingenuity 
and verbal quibbling. 


In his endeavour to secure the withdrawal of armies on both sides of 
ihe cease-fire line, Dixon was at once confronted with India’s old conten- 
tion that Pakistan was an aggressor in Kashmir and should be so named 
by him. ‘To this Sir Owen frankly replied that the Security Council 
itself had pronounced no such verdict on Pakistan, nor had he been 
commissioned to make a judicial investigation of the issue. The issue, 
he said, was outside his terms of reference but, if pressed, he was pres 
pared to adopt the view that the entry of Pakistan forces was not consis- 
tent with international law. At the same time he made it plain that he 
said so “‘without inquiring into the causes or reasons why it happened, 
which formed a part of the history of the subcontinent’. Nevertheless, 
to meet India’s contention, he recommended that the first step in with- 
drawal should be taken by Pakistan, and after the lapse of a significant 
number of days, the withdrawal of the Indian armies should begin and 
thereafter the movement of the two armies out of the state should be 
simultaneous. He further proposed that the Azad forces and Northern 
scouts on the Pakistan side of the cease-fire line should be disbanded. 
The state forces and state militia in India-held Kashmir were to be 
similarly demobilized and dissolved. 

These proposals dealt with only the military aspect of the situation 
in the state of Jammu and Kashmir. The civil administration on 
Pakistan side of the cease-fire line was, during the conduct of the 
plebiscite, to be carried on by existing district magistrates and subordinate 
officers ; but to each one of them a United Nations officer was to be 
attached, so as to prevent any interference with the holding of the plebis- 
cite. In the Northern Areas, political agents of the United Nations 
were to be appointed to perform identical functions. 


In India-held Kashmir, Sheikh Abdullah’s administration was to 
stay ; but a United Nations officer was to be attached to each district 
magistrate “to ensure that arbitrary powers which at present exist were 
not exercised so as to interfere with the freedom of the plebiscite and 
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the police powers were not so used.” Some such safeguard against 
the abuse of power, according to Sir Owen Dixon, was essential in view 
of the vital interest Sheikh Abdullah has in the outcome of the plebiscite. 


Sir Owen Dixon also put forward an alternative arrangement under 
which the existing political divisions, demarcated by the cease-fire line, 
would be abolished and the entire territory of the state placed under 
one single administration, in whose impartiality the people of the state 
as a whole would have confidence. He accordingly proposed that a 
coalition government including the representatives of Azad Kashmir and 
the Abdullah regime should be formed, or that the administration should 
consist of trusted people who had no political affiliations, or that the 
administration should be placed in the care of the United Nations rep- 
resentatives, during the period of the plebiscite. 


India opposed each one of these proposals, and with the same 
tenacity with which she had opposed all earlier demilitarization plans. 
She still maintained that her forces should be allowed to garrison the 
Northern Areas, and that she should retain enough troops in Kashmir 
“to defend the State against outside aggression.” Nor was she prepared 
io allow the United Nations to disturb or in any way modify the ad- 
munistrative set-up in the territory under her occupation. On the other 
hand, Pakistan agreed to cooperate in the implementation of the scheme 
even though it involved the complete withdrawal of her armies from the 
state and the dissolution of the Azad Kashmir Movement. ‘The plan I 
had in mind for the Pakistan side of the cease-fire line,” Sir Owen Dixon 
observed in his Report, “would I thought remove any difficulty there. 
But I felt much concern about the Indian side of the cease-fire line. If 
bodies of troops belonging to one side remained in populous areas, if 
all the powers of Sheikh Abdullah’s administration, which had the deepest 
possible interest in the result of the plebiscite, remained exercisable, if 
the state militia went about under arms and the state police were left 


free to exert whatever influence arise from their position in such a 


community, it appeared to me that these were the gravest dangers to a 
free expression of the will of the inhabitants, and almost a certainty that 
if the result was adverse to Pakistan, she would challenge the plebiscite 
as neither fair nor free”’. 
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The one thing that emerged from India’s interpretation of the 
Commission’s proposals was her irreconciliability to any scheme which 
would allow the people of Kashmir to be masters of their destiny. She 
was not opposed to a plebiscite, provided it was organized on her own 
terms, that is, while her armies were in occupation of the state. Sir Owen 
Dixon too came to the same conclusion : “In the end | became convinced 
that India’s agreement would never be obtained to demilitarization — in 
any such form, or to provisions governing the period of the plebiscite of 
any such character, as would in my opinion permit of the plebiscite 
being conducted in conditions sufficiently guarding against intimidation 
and other forms of influence and by which the freedom and fairness of 
the plebiscite might be imperilled.” 


The Security Council’s resolution of March 30, 1951 provided for 
another United Nations’ Representative who was to proceed to the sub- 
continent to effect the demilitarization of the state on the basis of the 
Commission’s resolutions of August 13, 1948 and January 5, 1949, and 
if within three months he was unable to effect demilitarization or at least 
obtain the agreement of the two parties, he was to report the differences 
to the Security Council, which were then to be submitted for international 
arbitration. The new Representative, Dr. Graham, arrived in this sub- 
continent on June 30, in an atmosphere of mounting tension. From 
about the middle of July there was large scale concentration of Indian 
troops all along the frontiers of West and East Pakistan and in the state 
of Jammu and Kashmir, where preparations for elections to the Consti- 
tuent Assembly were going ahead. The Government of India had openly 
declared its intention not to cooperate with Dr. Graham’s mission. 
Pandit Nehru publicly challenged the right of any outside authority to 
interfere in what he regarded as essentially a domestic problem of India. 
In one of his numerous utterances on Kashmir, he maintained that para- 
mountcy over the state which formerly belonged to the British had, with 
the signing of the Instrument of Accession by the Maharaja, lapsed to 
the Government of India. Dr. Graham was thus faced with a situation, 
no doubt deliberately created, in which the chances of his success were 
dim. Nevertheless, he went about his task, undeterred by what was 
happening around him. But he too was unable to produce any tangible 
results. 
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After consultations with the two Governments, Dr. Graham pre- 
sented them with draft proposals. These provided for the demilitariza- 
tion of the state in a single continuous process in which paras 4(a) and 4(b) 
of the January resolution! and Part II of the August resolution were to be 
simultaneously implemented. His proposals also contained a provision 
that any differences as to interpretation between the two parties were to 
be referred to the United Nations Representative, whose decision was to 
be final. The demilitarization of the state was to be completed within 
90 days. As to the quantum of the minimum forces that either party 
should retain on its side of the cease-fire line, Dr. Graham recommended 
nothing. He left them to suggest what forces they would like to keep 
in the state. Pakistan’s position, in this respect, is summarized in Dr. 
Graham’s Report as follows : 


“Pakistan was, therefore, willing to accept large scale disarming 
and disbanding of the Azad Kashmir forces in a plan for the implemen- 
tation of Part Il of August 13, 1948 resolution, provided such a plan calls 
for the withdrawal of the balance of the Indian forces (after the bulk) 
and a reduction of the State armed forces and State Militia”. 


“The Government of Pakistan felt that a force not more than four 
infantry battalions (with necessary administrative units) should remain 
on each side of the cease-fire line at the end of the demilitarization pro- 
gramme envisaged in para 7.” 


The Government of India’s reply to the proposals was that on the 
Pakistan side of the cease-fire line a force of 4,000 men, one-half consisting 
of Azad Kashmir followers and the other half of those who are not 


14(a) After implementation of Parts I and IL of the Commission’s resolution of 


13 August 1948, and when the Commission is satisfied that peaceful conditions have 
been restored in the State, the Commission and the Plebiscite Administrator will 
determine, in consultation with the Government of India, the final disposal of Indian 
and State armed forces, such disposal to be with due regard to the security of the 
State and the freedom of the plebiscite. 

14(b) As regards the territory referred to in A 2 of Part II of the resolution of 
the 13 August final disposal of the armed forces in that territory will be determined by 
the Commission and the Plebiscite Administrator in consultation with the local 


authorities. 
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followers of Azad Kashmir and controlled by U. N. Officers, or locals 
but not by Pakistani officers, should be allowed to remain. On their 
own side of the cease-fire line, the Government of India stated that a 
minimum force of one infantry division would be required. This would 
of course give India a position of preponderant advantage in the state. 
India was also against including in the proposal the nomination of a 
Piebiscite Administrator. It was also necessary to provide for arbiira- 
tion on differences of interpretation, such as had in the past wrecked the 
proposals of the Commission. For these Dr. Graham provided : but 
India was silent about them. However, all that he could report to the 
Security Council was that from the replies of the two Governments to 
his proposals he inferred that the chances of an agreement between them 
were not excluded, and suggested that United Nations should persevere 
in their attempt to iron out the differences. The Council after hearing 
Dr. Graham decided on November 10, 1951 to recommission him to the 


task for another six weeks. 


Dr. Graham’s subsequent efforts to obtain India’s agreement to his 
scheme of demilitarization have failed to produce a settlement. India 
has not agreed to his plan or demilitarization in a single continuous 
process, to its completion within a period of 90 days, to the appoint- 
ment of a Plebiscite Administrator well in advance, and finally to com- 
plete demilitarization itself. She has insisted on being allowed to retain 
an armed force of 28,000 men and 6,000 militia in the state during the 
period of the plebiscite. Dr. Graham’s earlier optimism about the 
possibilities of agreement has thus proved to be wholly unjustified. The 
futility of pursuing the course of mediation after repeated failures has 
been fully established before the bar of world opinion and the Security 
Council whose prime duty it is to preserve international peace. 


Mr. Gopalaswami Ayyangar, the leader of the Indian delegation 
had proclaimed before the Security Council in 1948 India’s faith in the 
ideals of the United Nations in the following words: ‘‘ India is a 
peace-loving nation, and is determined always to act, both in national 
and international affairs, so as to line up to that description of a 
member of the United Nations. We in India take the Charter seriously. 
We should not otherwise have come here. We fondly hope that the final 
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response to our transparent and simple trust in the Security Council's 
utility for achieving pacific settlement would sustain both our faith and 


our judgment.” 


Seventeen members of the United Nations, represented on the 
Security Council or its Commission, have made not one but several! 
attempts to achieve a pacific settlement of the Kashmir dispute. For 
the failures of these attempts India alone is to blame. [If anything, 
India’s attitude throughout these years has been one of utter contempt 
for the Security Council and the Charter. Of the Security Council's 
own role in the dispute, it would indeed be a very mild criticism to say 
that after nearly four years of argument, debate, negotiations and 
agreements it has not been able to produce a settlement. Suspicion 1s 
now widely entertained in Pakistan that the machinery of the United 
Nations moves into action only when the interests of the Western Powers, 
whose voice is dominant in its counsels, are directly involved. Since in 
the Kashmir dispute, no conflict with Russia is involved, they are 
unwilling to do anything that would alienate India. They seem to prize 
more considerations of power politics than the moral values which are 
at stake. There is little realization among them that the stability ol 
this most vital region in Asia cannot be preserved, if the Indo- 


Pakistan conflict over Kashmir remains unresolved 


THE PHILIPPINES BETWEEN THE EAS! 
AND THE WEST: 


Leon T. Garcia 


Atthe outset, may I say that the Philippines consists of 7,000 islands and 
islets, and has 20 million people of which less than a million are Muslims 
It is south of Formosa and Japan and noi so far from Indonesia and is 
believed to have once been a part of the mainland of Asia. It is rich in 
scenic beauties, in legends and traditions of romance and _ heroism 


In song, in story and poetry it is dubbed the “pearl of the orient seas” 


| From an address delivered at a meeting of the Institute on July 13, 1951 
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It is also known as the “bulwark of Christianity in the east’? and is some 
times called the “bastion of democracy in Asia and the Far East” 


According to various authorities, notably Professor H. Otley Beyer, 
the first considerable trade between the Philippines and the neighbouring 
countries, especially China, was due to the hardy and adventurous 
Arab traders who, being ousted from the South and Central China coasts 
shortly after the 9th century, found a new way to secure Chinese and Korean 
products for the Western market by tracing a new route northwards from 
the Malacca Straits passing through Bornean, Philippine and Formosan 
waters to Southern Japan and Korea (known to them as “‘the land of Sila’) 
Western and South Asia goods were carried by these voyagers into the 
Philippines on the northward trip. This trade probably began about 
890 A.D. and continued into the middle 12th century. After the middle 
of the 10th century, however, the Arab ships again began to trade with the 
Central and South China ports of Chuan-Chow and Canton and many 
of the ships seemed to have gone southwards from the former ports via the 
Philippine and Bornean waters rather than along the Indo-China eoast 
From the 10th century onwards the Arab ships seemed to have used both 
routes and it was then that the Philippines was mentioned for the first 
time in Chinese written history, this reference being in connection with the 
arrival in the year 982 A.D. of an Arab ship at Canton with a load of 
native goods from Mindoro (an island in the Philippines). 


Gradually, however, the Chinese themselves began to follow the Arab 
trade routes and took their own ships to the Philippines. Competition 
was increased between the Chinese and the Arab traders in their trade 
with the Philippines until the Chinese eliminated the Arab merchants and 
trading vessels almost completely by about the 13th century. 


During the middle of the 14th century the Philippines came under the 
domination of the powerful Javanese empire of Madjapahit, which result- 
ed in considerable readjustment in the commercial relationship. The 
old states of Cambodia and Champa on the Indo-China mainland, being 
closely allied with Madjapahit, began to play an increasing part in 
our trade. The ceramic products of Siam, northern Annam_ and 
Tonkin, began to flow into the Philippines and competed with the Chinese 
products. But when Islam began to spread over the island in the middle 
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of the 15th century, this trade shrank, although some trade continued to a 


limited degree until the Spanish arrival in the Philippines. 


As Muslim influence spread eastwards over the southern Philip- 
pines, and northwards from Borneo into Luzon, the Siam and Indo-China 
trade was cul off and the Chinese merchants were forced to seek new trad- 
ing routes into the eastern side of Luzon and eastern Visayan islands 
where Islamic beliefs had not yet penetrated. 

After the discovery of the Philippines by Magellan in 1521, more parti- 
cularly at the time of Legaspi’s occupation (1565—-1570), this trade was 
brought to an end or greatly limited in scope by the Spanish laws and 
regulations—most of the recognized or legitimate trade being confined 


to the port of Manila, although considerable smuggling went on. 


The nature of the trade varied somewhat with the passing centuries 
and the accompanying changes in native culture, preferences, beliefs, ete. 
While the Chinese settlers interniarried freely in the country, built good 
houses and taught their families better ways of living, they were not other- 
wise interested in converting or spreading new ideas among the native 
folk. Their influence was chiefly economic, and aside from the brief 
period of Yung Lo’s empire, they made no attempt to meddle or interfere 


with the native political institutions, social customs and beliefs. 


While the chief pre-Spanish relations of the Philippines with other 
peoples were those more or less connected with the Chinese and Arab 
trade, as outlined above. certain other interesting contacts may be men 


tioned. 


Che first fairly continuous Indian percolation into the Philippines 
seems to have taken place some time after the 2nd century A.D. 
After an interval of several centuries, another: wave of Hindu migration 
came during the British occupation of Manila in the middle 18th century 
and during the close contact of the British East India Company with 
the southern islands and the Sulu Archipelago around the same period. 
In recent times—19th and early 20th centuries many Hindu merchants 


have settled in the Islands chiefly on the larger towns and cities, Anthro- 


pological studies have shown that approximately 5°, of the present Philip- 
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pine population is descended from Indian ancestors, either ancient oF 
modern, Hindu or Muslim. 


In addition to the long period of early Arab trade as previously dis- 
cussed, which may have resulted in afew settlements of Sabacan and Persian 
merchants in the southern Philippines, there was a second period of Arab 
contact connected with the spread and growth of Islam. The early mer- 
chants were not missionaries. The real spread of Islamic influence into 
Malaysia and the Philippines was due to the activities of the special mis- 
sionary caste, known as the Hadramaut Sayyids, during the [5th century. 
In addition to the missionaries and teachers, a number of Arab and Persian 
merchants and adventurers also drifted in with or after the spread of the 
Islamic faith. In Mindanao and Sulu especially, this Arab contact conti- 
nued to recent times, so that there are still a considerable number of 
pure Arabs residing in the southern islands. Some Persian and other 
Muslim merchants also reside in Manila, Cebu, and other sizeable cities 
or towns. Anthropological analysis shows that about 2°) of the present 


Philippine population is descended from Arab or Persian ancestors. 


In general, European settlement in the Philippines has been largely 
confined to soldiers, government officials, priests, missionaries, and mer- 
chants, efforts at agricultural and industrial colonization having been un- 


successful. 


Foreigners entering the Philippines either for trade, settlement or 
political occupation have come in relatively small numbers—through the 
past 2,000 years of the Islands’ history—and their descendants survive 
today in only about 20°, of the present population ; while about 80°/, of 
the present population is descended from native Malayan or Indonesian 
peoples who reached this region prior to the beginning of the Christian 


era. 


Ferdinand Magellan and his navigators, tracing a westerly route to the 
Spice Islands, discovered the Philippines by accident on March 16, 1521, 
and claimed it for Spain which financed the venture. Colonization 
work, however, was not begun until 1565, when Legaspi took possession 
of the Islands. He became the first civil governor. The Spaniards ruled 


the Philippines until 1898, covering a period of 333 years 
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It must be stated in this connection that the heroism of the Filipinos 
was shown even as early as the discovery, when Magellan was killed by the 
warriors of King Lapu-Lapu in the battle of Mactan on the Island of Samar 
where he landed. In 1574 the Filipino revolt against Spain took 
place when Rajah Lakan-dula of Tondo let his people to revolt. During 
the whole period of Spanish domination in the Philippines there were 
over one hundred revolts which culminated in the nation-wide revolution 
of 1896. 


While the revolution was going on, the Spanish-American War was 
declared because of the desire of the United States to protect her economic 
interests in Cuba, and possibly, to establish a strategic and commercial 
station in the Far East. Commodore Dewey of the United States captured 
Manila Bay and the port of Cavite on May 1, 1898. Meanwhile, the Filipino 
troops occupied practically the whole Archipelago, except the city of 
Manila, Cavite, and a few other stations. On June 12, 1898, General 
Aguinaldo and his men proclaimed the Philippine independence in 
Cavite. Inthe following August, after the arrival of their troops. 
the Americans demanded the surrender of Manila from the Spaniards. 
After a sham battle, as previously agreed upon, Manila was surrendered 
to the Americans. The Filipino troops tried to participate in the capture 
but were not permitted to do so. Even in the preparation and the signing 
of the terms of surrender, the Filipinos were not allowed to participate. 
By the Treaty of Paris signed on December 10, 1898, Spain ceded the 
Philippines to the United States. 


This led to the Philippine-American War which lasted for two years 
in spite of the great handicaps suffered by the Filipinos who had to resort 
to guerilla warfare. A civil regime was started by the Americans on July 
4, 1901, with a policy of benevolent assimilation to train the Filipinos in 
the democratic way of life, and ultimately for independence. 


After the establishment of American sovereignty over the Islands, the 


Filipinos continued their struggle for independence, no longer by force of 
urms, but through peaceful and constitutional means, such as the press, 
assembly, missions, resolutions and other methods which were sanctioned 
by the laws of the land. As early as 1907 the Filipinos were given a share 
in the enactment of their laws by allowing their election to the Philippine 
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Assembly. Then in 1916 we enjoyed a more autonomous government, 
with a legislature of two houses composed of Filipinos with veto power 


resting with the American Governor-General. 


On November 15, 1935, the Commonwealth Government, with a 
constitution of her own, prepared by Filipinos themselves, was estab- 
lished with Manuel L. Quezon and Sergio Osmena as President and Vice- 
President, respectively. Upon the capture of Manila by the Japanese 
forces on January 2, 1942, the Commonwealth Government went into 
exile in America only to return three years afterwards with the triumph of 
General of the Army Douglas MacArthur and his gallant forces aided by 
hundred of thousands of Filipino guerillas. The Commonwealth Govern- 
ment was restored on February 27, 1946, when Manila was finally liberated. 

[he government of the Philippines is republian in form, of the pre- 
dential type and is based on the principle of the separation of powers. 
The executive power is vested in the President, the legisiative power in a 
Congress composed of the Senate and the House of Representatives 
and the judicial power in the Supreme court and lower courts. 

There are eleven executive departments (counterpart of the ministries 
in the Government of Pakistan), the heads of which are called Secretaries 
(counterpart of your Ministers) who are members of the Cabinet. To- 
gether with the President of the Senate and the Speaker of the House of 
Representatives, they form the Council of State, the highest advisory 
body of the Government. 

The Congress is composed of two chambers-—the Senate with 24 Sena- 
tors elected at large by the direct vote of the qualified voters, and the 
House of Representatives with 100 members elected from the 100 
congressional districts into which the Philippines is presently divided. 
They are elected for a term of four years, and may run for re-election 
without any limitation. In the case of the President, however, he is 
elected for a term of four years. but no President shall serve for more 
than eight consecutive years. 

It must be stated in this connection that suffrage is exercised by 
citizens of the Philippines, not otherwise disqualified by law, who are 
21 years of age or over and are able to read and write and who have 
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resided in the Philippines for one year and in the municipality wherein 


they propose to vote for at least six months preceding the election. 


The judicial power is vested in the justices of the Supreme Court, 
justices of the Court of Appeals, judges of the Courts of First Instance 
(in provinces), justices of the peace (in towns), and judges of the municipal 
courts of chartered cities. The Supreme Court is composed of a Chief 
Justice and 10 Associate Justices. The Court of Appeals is composed 


of a Presiding Justice and fourteen Associate Justices. 


The only Christian country in the orient, the Philippines, has four 
major religions—-Roman Catholic, Protestantism, Aglipayan (Philippine 
independent Church) and Islam, the last being the religion of the 


Moros who are concentrated in Mindanao and Sulu islands. 


As to the languages spoken, there are various native dialects one 
of which, the Tagalog, is now the basic national language of the Filipinos, 
although English and Spanish are also the two foreign languages univer- 
sally spoken and used in the Philippines. 

The Philippines is one country in Asia wherein the percentage ol 
literacy is as high as fifty. The percentage of literacy in the United 
States, if | remember right, is less than sixty. The greater bulk of our 
budget is devoted to the education of our children, so much so that for 
the fiscal year 1951-1952, P 143,016,486 which represents 33.13 per cent 
of the nation’s ordinary expenditure or 23.36 per cent of the nation’s 


total expenditure, was appropriated for that purpose. 


The recent reorganization and increase of the Army and_ police 
lorces have brought about fruitful results in that the internal security 
since last year has vastly improved. The domestic communist dissidence 
has been deprived of the initiative and members of the so-called 
“Hukbalahap” are being hunted and pursued in mountain fastnesses 
where they are in hiding. The recent trial and conviction (resulting in 
death penalty for 5, life imprisonment for 11, ete.) of the leading members 
of the communist politburo. in accordance with our constitutional proces- 
ses, have strongly alerted our people to the real intention of this orgam- 


zation to destroy democracy in our country. Thus, the Government has 
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received the full support and cooperation of our people to bring about the 
surrender or the capture of the members. At the same time, it must be 
emphasised that the programme of economic rehabilitation for the “Huk” 
surrenderees, as well as the landless, has proved very successful for 


the return of tranquillity and the rise of productivity in old communities. 


The Philippines is pre-eminently a country rich in natural resources 
with an approximate land area of 29,740,972 hectares, of which 18,162,688 
hectares constitute the potential area available for agriculture, industrial 
and other purposes after the timber is cut. The total area at present 
planted to crops, fruits and nuts is about 5,000,000 hectares. About 44 per 
cent of the total cultivated area is planted to ric2; 19 per cent 
to coconuts; 17 per cent to corn; and the remainder to root 
crops, fruits, nuts, beans, vegetables, tobacco and rubber. The total 
volume of agricultural production for the crop year 1949 amounted to 
5,885,450 metric tons, valued at P 1,479,601,100. The chief staple food 
of the Filipinos is rice, of which normal yearly production before the war 
averaged 2,300,000 metric tons of palay (rough rice). In spite of the 
ravages of the last war, rice production in 1949 reached 2,491,290 metric 
tons valued at P 735,482,600. Other products are sugar, abaca, copra, 
coconut oil, corn, and leaf tobacco. 


Next to farming, the largest number of people are engaged in _live- 
stock industry. Lumber and timber production showed in 1949 a total 
of 1,037,596,332 board feet of timber and 491,971,217 board feet of sawn 
lumber. Approximately 97 per cent of the forests are government owned, 
and 3 per cent privately owned. As to mines and minerals, there are 
extensive deposits of gold, silver, iron, copper, manganese and chrome 
in the Philippines. 


It would be of interest to state here that previous to the outbreak of 
the Pacific war in December 1941, our overseas trade averaged yearly half 
a billion pesos, which was, of course, interrupted by the last war and was 
not resumed until the liberation in 1945. At the end of 1945, the value of 
Philippine trade amounted to 59 million pesos of which 57 million pesos re- 
presented the value of imports and only 2 million pesos the value of exports. 
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Of the latter, P 1,395,981 represented the value of domestic products 
exported to foreign countries and the rest the value of re-exports. 


In 1949, owing to the imposition of the import control coupled with 
the recession in the prices of Philippine major exports, our foreign trade 
reached P 1,645,845,310 , of which P 1,134,144,606 represent the value of 
imports and P 511,700,704 of exports. 


The ten leading exports of the Philippines to world markets after the 
war are copra, abaca, desiccated coconut, centrifugal sugar, coconut oil, em- 
broideries, canned pineapples, tobacco, lumber and timber, and chromite. 
The leading imports of the Philippines are cotton manufactures, 
rayon and other synthetic textiles, grains and preparations, mineral oils, 
automobiles and parts, iron and steel and manufactures, tobacco and manu- 
factures, dairy products, paper and manufacutures, and machinery, 


machines and parts. 


Pakistan is not among those countries with whom the Philippines has 
large trade and this is due mostly to the lack of a trade or commercial 
agreement between the Philippines and Pakistan where one belongs to the 
hard currency area and the other to the soft currency area. The earlier 
such an agreement is executed the better for them, so that each can benefit 
from the other. 

The Philippines could export to Pakistan (1) purico, a vegetable lard 
made of coconut which would command a big market in Pakistan due 
to the religion of the people ; (2) tobacco, cigars and cigarettes; (3) sugar, 
(4) lumber and timber; (5) copra; and (6) abaca or hemp. Pakistan 
could export to the Philippines (1) jute ; (2) cotton, cotton seeds 
and cotton seed oil ; (3) grains—wheat and rice ; (4) sports goods, 
such as footballs, basket balls, volley-balls, tennis and badminton rackets: 
(5) dry fruits—almonds, walnuts pistachio nuts, raisins, dry apricots, 
dry figs and dates ; (6) hides and skins and leather goods ; (7) tea; (8) me- 
dicinal herbs—licquorice, ephedrine, santonin, etc. ; (9) carpets and rugs; 
and (10) cement. 


The series of different contacts of the Philippines with foreign countries 
in the East and the West, for the last 2000 years, be it by reason of trade, 
commerce, adventure, missionary work, occupation, educational activity, 
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or friendly intercourse—all these have brought about a country and a 
people with a unique history as the first colonial nation to become indepen- 
dent with the consent of the nation governing after a partnership in war 
and in peace—all these have brought about the present culture and the 
way of life which may be described as a blending of the East and the 
West. As an oriental country, we were reared in an oriental atmosphere 
and civilization but the colonization of the country by Spain for nearly 
four centuries and the introduction of the democratic way of life during the 
American regime of half a century, gave the Filipinos the pattern of 
Western culture. The impact and solidification of these democratic 
influences into the moral fibre of our way of life make us God-fearing, 
pledged and dedicated to the defence of the rights of nations, to the preser- 
vation of our liberties, and to the promotion of international goodwill and 
understanding among the peace-loving countries of the world. 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Parliamentary Government in the Commonwealth. Edited by 
Sidney D. Bailey. 217 pp.- London: Hansard Society. 9s. 


This is a symposium contributed by various writers. Not less than 
three chapters and 26 pages have been devoted to India whereas Pakistan 
has been dismissed in a single chapter of 10 pages. The writers on the 
Indian Constitution include Dr. Rajendra Prasad, President of the Re- 
public, and Mr. G. V. Mavalankar who is the Speaker of the Parliament. 
The chapter on Pakistan has been contributed by Mr. Ajit Kumar Sen, 
Head of the Department of Political Science, Dacca University, who has 
not been connected with the developments and the problems about which 
he is writing. He has put forward only his suggestions without any realisa- 
tion of the fact that those ideas are not universally accepted in Pakistan 
and are not likely to be adopted in the Constitution. Being a Hindu he 
has very defective understanding of Islam, and, therefore, he has not been 
able to understand the main idea underlying the Objectives Resolution. 
The chapter on Pakistan, therefore, is entirely misleading and has no rela- 
tion to the facts or to the trend of developments in this country. It is 
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rather strange that the Hansard Society which claims to be an educational 


society should have been unable to find a more competent writer upon the. 


constitutional developments in Pakistan and should have dismissed this 
dominion so lightly. It is no use going into the details of the large number 
of mis-statements and wrong conclusions which have been crowded into 
the small space of 10 pages and if any reader seeks any light regarding 
Pakistan he will be woefully misled. In my opinion the book would 
have been more valuable if these 10 pages of mis-statements had not been 
included. 


This book is a good illustration of the cavalier fashion in which Pakis- 


tan is sometimes dismissed by certain circles in Great Britain, 
I. H. QURESHI 


Asia and the West. By Maurice Zinkin. Issued under the 
auspices of the International Secretariat, Institute of Pacific 
Relations. London : Chatto © Windus. 1951. 300 pp. 15S. 


Mr. Maurice Zinkin, formerly of the Indian Civil Service and now 
on the staff of Lever Brothers and Unilever Limited, India, is the author 
of an extremely well written and well produced book entitled Asia and 
the West, containing very useful facts and statistical tables. The book 
is remarkable inasmuch as only a scholar who combines the knowledge 
of Western institutions with acute understanding of the Asian scene 
could attempt an analysis such as has been done in it. Here one can 
see the contrast between the dynamic west and the static east in all its 
vividness. Mr. Zinkin makes a very strong and, on the face of it, con- 
vincing, appeal to the West for aid to Asia. A close study of the book, 
however, will show that Mr. Zinkin’s real object in writing it is to assist 
India in securing financial aid from the United States of America. 


Mr. Zinkin is a Britisher. For preparing his book he worked at 
Chatham House in London and the book has been published by a firm 
in Britain. Thai being so, the book ought normally to have been 
issued under the auspices of the Royal Institute of International Affairs. 
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Actually it has been issued under the auspices of the Institute of 
Pacific Relations, New York. Of course, the latter organisation has a 


special love for India, of which no explanation is available. 


The author’s plea is for a £200-million aid to India, so that she can 
occupy the same place in Asia as a bulwark of democracy as China is 
of Communism. Otherwise, according to Mr. Zinkin, the West will 
have to face a series of Koreas. The argument is as follows: The 
American-Kuomintang axis has broken down : while Communism has 
still to be halted in Asia. The West must therefore have another ally 
in this continent. Japan, in spite of ‘the unity of its people, their discipline 
and skill, the restless enterprise of its governing classes and their readiness 
for everything new” could not influence “the political, cultural or eco- 
nomic life of the rest of Asia” and “the rest of Asia will not look to 
Japan for leadership”. The author goes on to say that Indian tradition 
and instincts ‘“‘“make Communism repugnant to it”. In the same breath 
however he admits that India’s “social and economic tension attracts 
Communism towards it.” Still Mr. Zinkin believes that in_ halting 
Communism in Asia “‘a tough resistance will be made by some coun- 
tries, notably India”. These propositions are Mr. Zinkin’s major pre- 
mises. 


Bankrupt Britain and her European allies have of course no capital 
to invest either in India or in any other Asian country. His sense of 
national self-importance prevents Mr. Zinkin from saying so. But that 
Mr. Zinkin wants to fight Communism in Asia with American dollars 
is pretty obvious. At one place he says : “If India could have received 
the £500 million which China got from the United States in three years, 
its situation would have transformed.” One only wishes that Mr. Zinkin 
had tried to prove this. At another place he says: “If the west, especial- 
ly America, is interested in the fate of Asia, if it wishes to check the 
spread of Communism over the continent, it should clearly put all 
possible aid behind the Indian Government in carrying through its plans 
of economic transformation.” This is the meat of the book. And Mr. 
Zinkin finds it ‘todd that the U.S. has left this part of the world to 
the unaided efforts of impoverished Western Europe.... The U.S. 
has preferred to spend its money on ex-enemy Japan, rickety Korea 
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and the disastrous Chiang Kai-shek. It has been an economic as well 
as a political error.” In the Postscript Mr. Zinkin adds: “It is very 
striking that while America has invested so much in other parts of the 
world since the end of the war, it has neglected South Asia almost com- 
pletely, the Philippines excepted. The perpetual talk that what Asia needs 
is technicians and not capital, is equally futile. Indian railway and 
irrigation engineers, Indian health experts and electricity engineers have 
already drawn up perfectly good schemes to cost hundreds of millions. 
What they need to carry them out is not advice from experts who know 
nothing of India but, primarily, a great deal of money, and secondarily, 
a quite limited number of men on the job itself”. 


But India suffers not only from economic and social tensions, which 
Mr. Zinkin sees, but also from political tensions, which he does not see. 
India is still not a nation. Indeed, it can never become one. There are 
in India 35 million Muslims, whom the average Hindu wants to extermi- 
nate. No doubt Nehru wants them to live (of course on sufferance), 
because in any elections they are bound to vote for him, the lesser evil. 
India also has about 6 million Sikhs who will always be depressed by 
the Hindus. There are about 55 million Scheduled Castes (Untouch- 
ables) whose leader, Dr. Ambedkar, till recently a member of the Indian 
Cabinet, described their condition in these words on October 11, 1951 : 
“The same old tyranny, same old oppression, same old ‘discrimination 
which existed before exist now and perhaps in a worse form. I have been 
wondering whether there is any parallel in the world to the condition 
of Scheduled Castes in India. I cannot find any”. Untouchability 
is and will remain one of the most difficult problems in India although 
Mr. Zinkin has noted with satisfaction that ‘*in India a hundred years 
of emancipation have culminated in the abolition of Untouchability in the 
Constitution.”” Then in the Hindu society itself there are castes and 
subcastes and insoluble linguistic and regional conflicts. 


Another most important factor which contributes to instability in 
India is the non-cooperation between the Government, on the one hand, 
and the business and industrial interests, on the other. The author of 
Asia and the West has noted with regret that as compared with the 1941-42 
figure of £840 million, savings in 1948-49 were only £150 TAU. 
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There is nothing surprising about this. Most of the profits are now 
earned in the black market which cannot be made available for investment. 
Then there is the perpetual gap between food production and consump- 
tion. At the moment there is a deficit of about 6 million tons and, since 
India’s population is growing fast and there can be no corresponding 
increase in culturable land, this gap is bound to grow wider every year. 
On top of it all this, the Britishers have been encouraging India to assume 
the leadership of Asia. This has created many more problems for Indian 
leaders. They cannot see any other Asian country prosper, for that 
would seriously jeopardize India’s claim to leadership. It is with this 
end in view that, ever since independence, India has been waging, in one 
form or the other, an economic war against Pakistan, whose economy, 
in spite of all that the British and the Hindus have done to sabotage it, 
is much more sound than India’s. It is in pursuance of this policy that 
India has already made every possible effort to grow all the cotton and 
jute that she needs. This may or may not weaken Pakistan’s economy, 
but it has taken India a long distance on the road to ruination, for in 
her efforts to grow more cotton and jute she had perforce to cut down her 
acreage for food production. Then she must be in a position to overawe 
her neighbours by her military strength, whenever she wants to. This 
annually costs India nearly £120 million, of which, according to Mr. 
Zinkin himself, £45 million could be made available for development. 


Mr. Zinkin admits that “in many ways, all Asia is the ideal target 
for Communist attack”. It would be more true to say that Communism 
is spreading fast in Asia, especially in India, which, nevertheless Mr. 
Zinkin thinks, is to offer “the toughest resistance” to it. There is nothing 
remarkable about this, except that the Britishers, who during their domi- 
nation of 200 years over Asia did everything possible to pave the way for 
Communism, should now clamour to stop it with other peoples’ help. 
In any event no amount of self-deception can bring about the contain- 
ment of the Russian ideology. With self-seeking leaders and inefficient 
and corrupt administrators, the hold of Communism is bound to expand. 
The only country in the region (Far East and South East Asia, which Mr. 
Geoffrey Heyworth in his Foreword calls ““Monsoon Asia’) in which it 


can. be contained is Pakistan and that because Pakistan has a sound 
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economy and Pakistanis an alternative ideology in Islam. But the author 
of Asia and the West does not even care to discuss Pakistan fully, although 
he has devoted whole chapters to India, Burma, China, Java, Manchuko, 
Malaya, the Philippines and Japan. 


In presenting India’s case for financial assistance, Mr. Zinkin has, 
on several occasions, made incorrect statements. For instance, he says 
that Mr. Nehru has accepted non-violence and that India’s tradition is 
deeply pacific. Mr. Zinkin could not be unaware of the fact that Mr. 
Nehru’s military forces invaded Junagarh, Kashmir and Hyderabad and 
that Hindus mercilessly butchered a million Muslim men, women and 
children. Again, Mr. Zinkin says that Pandit Pant is refusing entry to 
Hindu refugees in the United Provinces because he wants to protect the 
interests of its Muslim inhabitants. This statement will not convince 
anybody. That the interests of the Muslims of the United Provinces 
are not being protected by Pandit Pant is clear from the fact that next to 
the East Punjabis the largest number of refugees in West Pakistan come 
from Pandit Pant’s province. On the whole, a misleading but ably 
written book. 

L. A. SHERWANI 


South Asia in the World Today. Edited by Phillips Talbot. 
Chicago : The University of Chicago Press. 1950. 254 pp. $4. 

Asia, particularly South and South East Asia, has emerged from the 
comparative obscurity of the prewar days into the very centre of world 
political scene. In many countries of this region the old order based on 
colonial rule has been discredited and dethroned. Where the colonial Po- 
wers still cling to their footholds, they are having an uneasy time. Whether 
the new order based on nationalism will survive or succumb to Communist 
ideology, which has triumphed in China, is a question which is constantly 


agitating the Western mind. It is this question which has prompted the 
writing of this symposium. Written by politicians, journalists and scho- 
lars its aim is to examine the present trends and likely future develop- 
ments in the affairs of this region. Like most symposiums, it lacks unity 
and coherence because of the differing attitudes of the various authors. 
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But all of them have the same end in view, namely, to prevent South Asia 
from absorption into the Communist orbit. 


Freedom to the people of this region is a gift, newly won after a long 
period of subjection to foreign rule. Democracy has no deep roots in their 
soil or their traditions. Thesuccess of any political system that is adopted 
by these people willbelargely determined by its ability to solve the age old 
problem of their poverty. That problem can be solved by the fullest exploit- 
ation of this region’s resources and thereby increasing the general well-being 
and happiness of the masses. Both capital and technical assistance are 
woefully lacking and only assistance from abroad can provide these. 
While Mr. Piplani hopes for the return of the ninteteenth century era of 
free flow of private capital, Mr. Isaacs believes, and rightly, that if private 
capital could not contribute to European recovery, much less could it 
do the the job in Asia. “Private capital has been unable to carry out a 
single major task in our time on the basis of so-called private enterprise.” 
The whole basis of the Point Four Programme, namely, that private capital 
can do the job is therefore wrong. America’s policy in Asia must assume 
a new perspective. She must abandon her “ Europe first ” approach and 
give up her search for anti-Communist allies wherever she can find them. 
There is a deep suspicion in Asia of American motives because of her 
past actions in helping the restoration of colonial rule in the post-war 
period. A predominantly military and strategic outlook will further 
deepen those suspicions. To overcome this legacy of distrust, America 
must take a bold initiative in Asia by helping the freedom struggle of 
the colonial people and by rendering financial and technical assistance 
without attaching conditions and imposing her own philosophy. “A 
small fraction of America’s military budget’, in Mr. Isaacs’ view, “diver- 
ted to these purposes would buy more real American security than any 
quantity of armaments that would be obsolete and useless almost before 
they are delivered.” The book contains a strong plea for regional co- 
operation, a wholly desirable objective but the course of Indo-Pakistan 
relations in the past four years gives cause for genuine fear among the 
smaller nations of India’s expansionist designs. 


Students of contemporary history will welcome this book as a 
notable contribution to the study of international affairs. 


A. R. M. 
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The Occupation of Japan. Second Phase : 1948-50. By 
Robert A Fearey. Published under the auspices of the Interna- 
tional Secretariat, Institute of Pacific Relations. New York: 
The Macmillan Company. 1950. 239 pp. $3. 


The Occupation of Japan by Mr. Robert A Fearey supplements an 
earlier one in the same category by Mr. Edwin M. Martin entitled The 
Allied Occupation of Japan. Mr. Martin’s book, covering the period since 
the surrender to the end of 1948, briefly surveyed the purposes and pro- 
grammes of the occupation by SCAP. Mr. Fearey, beginning where 
Mr. Martin left off, has the opportunities of evaluating the results of 
these programmes and policies. The two books together contain the 
most readable summing-up of all aspects of the occupation from the date 
of taking over by SCAP to the middle of 1950. 


Surveying the formulation and execution of Allied Occupation 
policy, Mr. Fearey examines the steps taken with regard to such ques- 
tions as demobilization, trial of war criminals, reparations and de- 
mocratization ; he surveys the political scene, and gives an account of 
economic developments and prospects. The last chapter deals with 
the peace settlement, while an Epilogue is added to discuss developments 
up to June 25, 1950 when the Korean war began. There are three useful 
Appendices, one containing a summary of important economic statistics, 
the second contains the Department of Army Press Release dated Decem- 
ber 18, 1948 outlining the programme to achieve economic stabilization, 
while the third comprises the significant U. S. statement dated May 12, 
1949, concerning Japanese reparations and industry. 


The longest chapter is on “Democratization”. At the end of four 
and a half years of the occupation Mr. Fearey’s assessment reveals that 
while the going has been good, in fact at times too good to be true, it is 
still too early to say with any reasonable amount of certainty whether 
Japan has been firmly put on the road to democracy as it is understood 
in the United States. Mr. Fearey admits that the reform programme 
have rested on the assumption “that democracy can be taught—and taught 
by a foreign conqueror to a people already possessing a mature social 
system—instead of arising indigenously as in practically every nation 
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where democracy exists today’. He therefore goes on to plead that 
the Japanese should be permitted to make major adjustments in the 
reforms to produce a Japanese democracy, since in his words there are 
“as many brands of democracy as there are countries.” 


One of the chief merits of the book is its attempt to give the pros 
and cons of the case for Japan’s recovery under American assistance and 
guidance. To that extent the material is admirably objective, although 
no one is left in doubt that Mr. Fearey represents the essentially American 
official view. 


The timing of the publication of the book has obviously given no 
opportunity to Mr. Fearey to examine the fundamental changes in policy 
and outlook in the Far East which the Korean war has brought about, 
nor has he been able to examine the more recent and significant 
developments in connection with the peace settlement since the first draft 
of the treaty appeared only as late as the middle of July this year. 


No one will doubt Mr. Fearey’s competence to write on the subject 
he has so ably dealt with in his book. He is a member of the Office of 
Northeast Asian Affairs of the Department of State of the U. S. 
Government. Mr. William L. Holland, Secretary-General of the Institute 
of Pacific Relations, contributes a useful Foreword, and a Preface by 
Mr. Joseph C. Grew adds value to the book. 


H. H. 
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